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COUNTS 


Pre-Season “Dope” is Not a Sure Guide 
To The Best Team 


The reputation. of Jacobs Reinforced Verybest Lug 
Straps was not built on “LABORATORY Tests.” 


The definite superiority of these straps has been 
PROVED by Certified Records of Actual Loom PER- 
FORMANCE, showing— 


Longer Life 


Greater Resiliency and 
Shock-Absorbing Qualities 


Less Breakage and Longer 
Life to Other Loom Parts 


We invite YOU to test their performance on your own 
looms. 


REINFORCED AT THE SIDES 
TO RESIST WEAR 
REINFORCED AT 
THE BEND 
WHERE THE 
STRESS COMES 


REINFORCED AY THE SiO? 
WHERE THE STRAIN COMES 


The Jacobs Manufacturing Company 


Danielson, Conn. — Charlotte, 
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Y TURN TO FOR E Y : 
WHY MILLS RN CONOM 
of? By 
C i ill 
yerage Cost in M 
Ss PROOF —from Using Ordinary 
Mills Spinning Coarse 
Numbers—of the Economy 
of Armstrong’s Cork Cots. ik 
(This advertisement is 
Number Four of a series . 
showing savings of mills 20.00} | 
0.00 
ROLL COVERING 
AVERAGE SAVING $23.74 
HOURS OF OPERATION. 


And here’s a breakdown of actual roll covering costs 
ONSIDER these figures . . . and 
as reported by representative mills which have been 
using Seamless Cork Cots for two or more years: 
. of Armstrong Cork Cots. Take wear 
7 for example. These cots last longer 
4 than ordinary roll coverings; further- 
more you can rebuff them—at a cost of 
about '5¢ a roll—three or four times! 
. Then consider the many other 
advantages these figures don’t show. 
You can produce better yarn with 
these efficient roll coverings. Their 
higher coefficient of friction assures a 
stronger, more uniform product; bet- 
ter runnine work; less eyebrowing and 
end breakage. Finally, you get less 
clearer waste and fewer top roll laps 
when you use Armstrong Cork Cots. 
It’s simple and inexpensive to 
change over to these cork cots. Their Z 
initial cost is on a par with that for ne 
other roll coverings, and they’re 
quicker and cheaper to assemble. An | 
Armstrong representative will be glad “SRE Drast fg 
to show you production figures and \ 
savings of mills spinning your range Pee. | 
of numbers on cork. Armstrong 
Cork Company, Industrial 
Division, Textile Products 


Section, 921 Arch Street 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
: 
ARMSTRONGS Calxalwhion SEAMLESS CORKCOTS 
| 


CORK PRODUCTS SINCE 1860 
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tT New Atwood 5 B machine 
designed for greater efficien- 
cy, speed and economy of 
doubling and twisting Silk 
and Rayon yarns. Is equipped 
with New Departure Vertical 
-Tension Pulley Bearings. 


Atwood Tension Pulley 
showing modern, clean cut 
simplicity of mounting. — 


DEPARTURE 


STEEL BEARING 2889 


THE FORGED 


Own System 


THis “new departure” by New Departure is a Vertical 
Tension Pulley bearing now being used in some of the 
latest Textile Machines. 

Unique in design, this bearing not only provides a 
vertical stub shaft for the pulley, but contains its own 
oil circulating system for speeds of 3500 to 15,000 r.p.m. 
By this carefully developed system a fine spray or mist 
is continually directed at the balls and races. 

Being enclosed with friction-free all-metal seal, this 
New Departure protects its oil reservoir from dirt or 
lint and does not require relubrication oftener than 
once every two years. It requires no locknuts, screws or 
other parts for mounting and may be removed instantly 
for re-oiling and as quickly replaced. 


New Departure, Division of General Motors, Bristol,Conn. 
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H&B HIGH-DRAFT ROVING SYSTEM 


JAP PERMITS MODERNIZATION OF YOUR ROVING FRAMES 
WITH A RELATIVELY SMALL INVESTMENT. 


beng H & B High-Draft Roving 

System on NEW H & B frames 
naturally assures longer and better 
performance with less upkeep, but if 
your budget does not permit new 
frames you can STILL step up pro- 
duction and lower card room costs 
by applying the H & B System to the 
frames you ALREADY HAVE, pro- 
vided they are of ANY standard make. 

H & B High-Draft Roving will pro- 
duce 3.5 or 4 hank roving from 60 
grain sliver in ONE OPERATION, 
drafting up to 30 in many cases and 
effecting quality equal or superior to 
that produced on conventional frames. 


The heart of the system is our pa- 
tented Scroll Condenser (made of 
Bakelite to eliminate static), which 
gives the sliver a half turn of twist 
between the two drafting zones, thus 
holding in the flank fibres which other- 
wise would become detached. This 


twisting principle is exclusive with 


H & B and makes an important contri- 


bution to the strength and regularity 
of the yarn. 

Numerous installations (names on 
request) attest to the simplicity, flex- 
ibility and economy of this system. 
May we recommend an installation 


for YOUR mill, free of all obligations? 


H&B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 
TEXTILE MILL MACHINERY 
PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


BOSTON OFFICE: {61 Devonshire St.: ATLANTA 
OFFICE: 815 Citizen & Southern National Bank Bldg. ; 
CHARLOTTE OFFICE: 1201-3 Johnston Bldg. 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT: United: States Machinery Co. 
- $15 Broad St... New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 


a Our New High Draft Roving Frame 
With 12 Major Improvements 
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highest QUALITY... lowest COSTS . . least SECONDS and REJECTS 
_. latest and most practical BLEACHING PROCEDURES in the per- 
' oxide bleaching of cotton, wool, silk, rayon and specialties. You 
; ore invited to join the select list of firms which are profiting : | 
7 : ith BECCO Hydrogen Peroxide and BECCO Technical Service. c 
Write Becco Sales Corporation, Buffalo, Boston, 
New York City, Philadelphia, Chicago and Charlotte. | 
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PLUS BECCO TECHNICAL SERVICE 
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NEW DRAPER 


FOR HEAVY COTTON FABRICS 


Cam or Dobby 
up to 20 Harness 
15/32” Gauge 


Wide Range of 
Shuttle Box 


sizes 


Hopper Stand 
Reinforced, 


4-bolt Foot 


Runs 


20% Faster 


Strengthened Take-up 
21% ” Cloth Roll Space 


Middle Girts Braced 
To Heavy Steel Cross 
Member (Top Girt) 


Roper Let-off 
Improved and 
= Rugged Frame 

241 pounds Heavier 


Rugged 
Whip Roll Brackets 


From 
Narrow 


Sheeting 


to 
Light Duck 
Widths 


up to 72” 26” Warp Beam 


Patented Adjustable 
Beam Bearings 
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Helps You Step Into the 
Lead of the Quality Parade 


To a three-quarters of a century reputation for 
high quality standards is now added a patented- 
precision-process which further raises quality ideals. 
Tufferized Card Clothing has an improved uniformity 
of manufacture which cuts all wires clean and sharp 
and seats them accurately, evenly and firmly into the 
foundation. With all wires exactly the same length 
and exactly the same distance from one another 
you can set your rolls closer and get more uniform 
and smoother carding as well as greater ease and 
freedom in stripping. 


+ 
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Write for additional information or ask our representative 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N.C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas 
Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Lid., Toronto 2, Canada 


Products: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards — Nepper 
Card Clothing wires seat square, flat, and Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets, Top Flats Recovered and extra sets 
lismly into the foundation with wires par- loaned at all plants —Lickerins and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card 
en eusieeats Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant — Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards, Howard's 
Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles 
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FOR WATERPROOF 
use Jacques Wolf LUPOSEC or ACETATE of ALUMINA 


TS TYPES of water-repellents—for 


all types of textile fibres: cotton, 
wool, silk, rayon, cellulose acetate, 
linen, etc. Both are economical to 
use and both are stable. Choose the 
type that best fits your processing 
methods. 


LUPOSEC 


Because of the smooth, supple hand 
it imparts, LUPOSEC is ideal for finer 


PRODUCTS 


fabrics. LUPOSEC is a one-bath repel- 


lent. Eliminates treating fabries twice 
—in baths that are not easily con- 
trolled. LUPOSEC leaves white goods 
colorless and odorless, and has mini- 
mum effect on dyed shades. Makes 
colors faster to rubbing, sunlight, 
washing, etc. LUPOSEC requires no 
special equipment. It can be applied 
in either a continuous or batch type 
machine, and can be mixed with gel- 


WOLF 


PASSAIC, WN. J. 


WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, . 
N. Y., Chicago, lil, Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Midwestern Distributor: Bradiey F. Marthens, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


atins, gums, and other finishing com- 


pounds. 


ACETATE OF ALUMINA 


Widely used for waterproofing Army 
and Navy supplies, Jacques Wolf 
Acetate of Alumina is made by an 
exclusive process. High in aluminum 
content—7% Al.Os. Low in free acid 
content. Free of sulphates and sedi- 
ment. 


FOR MORDANTING 


Use Jacques Wolf ACETATE 
OF CHROME for dyeing min- 
eral khaki and as a mordant 
for printing steam colors. 
Acetate of Chrome gives 
fibres extra aflinity for dye- 
stuffs. 
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ow cost WARP REPLENISHMENT - auatiry RESULTS 


The upper picture shows 
the Model "lS" Warp 
Tying Machine in action 
on a “bite”, or portion, 
of a wool warp. ta the 
lower picture, the bite has 
been completely tied and 
is about to be cast off. 
Note the next bites separ- 
ated, ready to be put in 
the machine, which is Fully 
portable and operates in 
the nartow alley directly 
behind the loom. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROcCKFORD, UW. 8S. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A. @ MANCHESTER, ENGLAND MUNICH, GERMANY 


BARBER-COLMAN 


WARP TYING 


LOOM 
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ARE FREE FROM OIL SPOTS 


because the design of the Roto-Coner” keeps the oil where it should be 


All moving parts are enclosed and sealed. Only one check on oil level in reservoir 


Oil cannot get on yarn, traverse rollor is necessary. Oil Gauge shows when. 
empty bobbin conveyor. Lint can be reservoir needs replenishing. All en- 
blown off by compressed air—without closed moving parts are lubricated 
fear of oil spattering. automatically. 


Better packages, lower cost of winding —— that’s the report from many mills 
producing open-wind knitting cones on the Roto-Coner*. In addition to 
cleaner yarn, Roto-Cones are free from roll-cut or chafed yarn, are uniform 
in density, and are perfectly shaped for knitting. In addition to savings in 
maintenance and cleaning, cost of winding is reduced by higher produc- 
tion (550 yards per minute for knitting yarns, 450 Y. P. M. for dyeing 
packages, 750 Y. P. M. for warping cones). 7 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


No cams to grease because the Rotating 
Traverse eliminates reci procating parts. 4 
No need of special weekly cleaning to : 
remove lint accumulation. Rotating 
Traverse runs on ball bearings. 


THE ROTATING TRAVERSE WINDER 
UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY P.O. BOX 1605 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA UTICA CHARLOTTE 


PROVIDENCE, R. lI. 
ATLANTA 
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Myers 


eviews Position 


Textile Industry 


A. G. MYERS, RETIRING PRESIDENT OF THE NORTH CARO- 
LINA COTTON MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, IN HIS 
ADDRESS AT THE RECENT CONVENTION AT PINEHURST, 
N. C., URGES CO-OPERATION IN DEFENSE PROGRAM, 
CAUTION IN EXPANDING INDUSTRY IN WAR TIME, 
BALANCING PRODUCTION WITH DEMAND. IN SPEAKING 
OF THE RISE OF SYNTHETIC YARNS, HE SAYS: “AS | SEE 
IT, THE COTTON MILL INDUSTRY IS STILL IN THE HORSE 
AND BUGGY STAGE, WHILE OUR FRIENDS PRODUCING 
SYNTHETIC FIBRES ARE RIDING AROUND IN EXPENSIVE 
CARS AND YACHTS AS A RESULT OF THEIR WISE POLICY.” 


ANY things have happened in the past year; the 
M map of Europe has been changing almost daily 
with the end not yet in sight, and it would be a 
wise man indeed who could forecast the outcome of the 
titanic struggle now going on in Europe. The tremendous 
destruction of property is of world concern, to say nothing 
of the loss of life of the non-combatants. Property can be 
replaced in time, but the cost 
of rebuilding will be felt by 
the world at large, and no 
individual will escape his full 
share. Whether we go into 
the war or not, we will pay 
our part over the years to 
come, and present levels of 
Federal tax will seem small 
when compared to that which, 
in all probability, we will be 
burdened with for the next 
ten years. 

The national election is 
now a thing of the past, for 
which we should be thankful, 
and there is now no uncertainty as to who will be Presi- 
dent of the United States for the next four years. Whether 
he was your choice or not, he is our President-—with 
emphasis on our—and it behooves us all to support him 
and lend the fullest co-operation in those matters making 
for a united front. Under the privilege of free speech, we 
have gotten into the habit of using strong language in 
condemning those in power for all things which do not 
meet with our approval. Right thinking and unity of pur- 
pose must be practiced by all if America is to be spared 
the fate of France, Norway, and other European nations. 
We must back our government in every way possible in 
the national defense program, regardless of any sacrifices 


it may entail. The quicker and the better we are prepared 
the less fighting we may have to do. 

There has been an improvement in business conditions 
generally and in textiles particularly-—‘‘we planned it that 
way ——for which we have every reason to be thankful. 
During the last ten years there have been only three short 
periods of profitable operations for the mills, and many of 
us were misled in believing they would extend longer than 
they actually did, but may we hope that the improvement 
which we are now enjoying will be sustained for a suffi- 
cient length of time to enable the textile industry to put 
its financial house in shape to weather the storm most 
surely to come—and sooner than some of us may expect. 
Let us not be deceived into believing that present condi- 
tions will continue indefinitely, and if we would profit 
from past experience there will be no vast expansion in 
the textile industry in order to take care of this temporary 
emergency. Instead of expanding the producing capacity, 
if we are wise.we will use such money as can be spared for 
modernizing and revamping those plants now in existence 
on which so little money has been spent during the last 
decade. After the last World War we found ourselves with 
36 million spindles in place in this country, far too many 
to take care of normal needs, and as a consequence the 
industry has been in a fog ever since. Today there are 
about 22 million spindles in place, operating at some time 
during the year, which are quite sufficient to produce all 
the cotton goods for. which there is a demand in normal 
times. In addition, there are plants—while true they are 
mostly obsolete—located in the North and South which 


could be started up and put into production if profits in 


textile products should continue to increase. There is a 
danger of getting prices too high, and in so doing not only 
would it encourage expansion and glut the market with 


- too much goods, but it could bring on a buyers’ strike. In 


other words, would it not be better to maintain prices so 
as to yield a reasonable profit to the mills with the view 
of a continunity of business than to have a sudden stop- 
page of business, resulting in curtailment and tremendous 
inventory losses, by reason of excessive prices, as was the 
case in the post-war period of the first World War? In 
short, let’s not get all four feet in the trough! It must be 
remembered that a very large amount of cotton goods is 
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being bought by the government in its preparedness pro- 
gram which we cannot reasonably expect to continue; 
however, in the meantime the mills will have an oppor- 
tunity to make money, but will likewise be afforded an 
opportunity to turn a goodly portion of the profits back 
to the government in tax levies. 

Of the spindles in place in the entire country, about 
one-fourth of them are located within the confines of our 
State, therefore about one-fourth of the cotton consumed 
is consumed by our mills. The cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry of the State, exclusive of the knitting industry, 
employs 106 thousand people, which is 41% of the total 
persons employed in all manufacturing industries in the 
State, with an annual payroll of approximately 75 million 
dollars. Taking 1923-1925 as average years, cotton con- 
sumed for the first 9 months of 1940 was 8% over the 
corresponding period of 1939 and 24% over that for 
1923-1925 average. Wool consumed for the first 9 months 
of 1940 was 5% under the 1939 period and 25% over the 
1923-1925 period. Si/k consumed for the first 9 months 
of 1940-was 25% under the 1939 period and 30% under 
the 1923-1925 period. Rayon (both filament and staple) 
consumption for the first 9 months of 1940 was 812% 
over 1939 and 11 times that of the 1923-1925 period. In 
other words, comparing the current consumption of cotton 


with that of other fibres, it is apparent from the above > 


that cotton is holding its own so far as natural fibres are 
concerned; it has gained about the same amount as wool 
during the period since 1923-1925, while sa#k fell off 
sharply. However, the real red light shows when we come 
to the synthetic fibres. Whereas, cotton increased approx- 
imately 25% in the first 9 months of 1940 against the 
same period of 1923-1925 average, rayon increased 11 
times, or 1100%. It is therefore noted that synthetic 
fibres are out-stepping cotton at an alarming gait, and 
unless the cotton industry spends more money on research 
and exploitation there can be. put one answer—and it 
doesn’t take a very wise man to guess the answer. Millions 
of dollars are being spent by the producers of synthetic 
fibres in research and advertising, but it is nothing short 
of a major operation to extract 2 cents per bale from the 
cotton mills on cotton consumed as a contribution to the 
Cotton-Textile Institute’s fund for advertising cotton. 
Cotton mill executives just cannot see the necessity for 
spending any money for research and advertising, but 
continue to grind out goods in volume, regardless of mar- 
ket conditions, of about the same style and character as 
was done 25, 40 and 50 years ago. As I see it, the cotton 
mill industry is still in the horse and buggy stage, while 
our friends producing synthetic fibres are riding around in 
expensive cars and yachts as a result of their wise policy. 
| cannot emphasize too strongly the necessity for doing 
more research work and advertising our wares. A contri- 
bution of 25 cents per bale on all cotton consumed would 
pay the mills handsomely if the aggregate sum thus raised 
were used in intelligent research and advertising. 

Proper regard has not been had for balancing produc- 
tion with demand, and as a consequence, for the past ten 
vears there has been produced a surplus at.all times with 
the exception of the three short periods above referred to. 
\nd the merchandising policy of accepting what is offered 
rather than selling with a margin of profit can never be 
corrected as long as there is a disposition on the part of 
the mills to create more goods than there is a demand for. 
Exports of cotton goods are dwindling from year to year, 
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and if the dictators should win this war—and God forbid 
such a calamity—not only would we lose all of our export 
business in time, but our own domestic field would be 
invaded to such extent as tariffs would permit. On the 
other hand, if England, in time, should win the war, Euro- 
pean nations will find themselves bankrupt and we could 
only place goods where he would be in position to take 
goods in exchange as none of the European nations will 
have gold with which to pay for goods or with which to 
settle trade balances in our favor. This is largely true now 
with South America. And since we produce about every- 
thing that we need, we will be seriously handicapped in 
exporting any great volume of goods regardless of how the 
war may end. 

In times gone by there has been a great hue and cry 
that Federal laws governing hours of labor and wages 


- were putting the textile industry out of business. Our 


Federal laws are not perfect, but I am of the opinion that 
a Federal law, fairly administered, governing hours and 
wages for the textile industry as a whole is much more to 
be desired than the laws passed by the States individually. 
It is my opinion that the present scale of wages paid by 
the mills and the man hours operated are eminently fair 
to both employer and employee and, as I see it, if the 
mills of our State are put on an equal footing in the mat- 
ter of hours, wages and freights with our competitors in 
other States, there is no reason why they cannot meet 
competition. Until recent years the textile industry has 
been in bad repute due to the low wages paid and the long 
hours required, and I think we are to be congratulated 
that it has been lifted to a higher plane, even though it 
took a Federal law to do it. 

The Walsh-Healey Act should be repealed since there is 
now no need for it, the Fair Labor Standards Act having 
since been put on the statute books, but the latter act 
should be amended so as to clarify its provisions. And 
our experience under the Unemployment Compensation 
Act, a State law based on the Federal Social Security Act, 
would indicate that several amendments thereto would be 
helpful to both employer and employee. | 


If there are inequalities with other sections by reason 
of the mills in this State owning villages for which they 
are not getting an adequate return in the way of rents. it 
seems to me this could easily be corrected by charging a 
rate for rent and other services furnished which would 
cover these costs and at the same time return a reasonable 
interest on the investment. Many mills have found it de- 
sirable to sell their tenements to the employees at reason- 
able prices and on easy terms, and those mills which have 
done this are highly pleased with their experience. It 
seems to me that if our employees are permitted to pay 
their way it would remove an attitude of paternalism on 
the part of the mills which ts neither desired nor appre- 
ciated by the employees. The property owner makes for 
a more efficient worker and a better citizen in the com- 
munity. 

In conclusion, I want to thank the members of the 
Association for the honor bestowed upon me in electing 
me President for the year just ended, and to express my © 
appreciation for the very fine co-operation which has been 
given me at all times by Hunter Marshall, our efficient 
Secretary, and his assistant, Miss Robinson, and for the 
work of the various committees. Fullest co-operation has 
been had from all. 


Erecting, Overhauling 


and Fixing Looms 


By Frank D. Herring 


Following is the tenth chapter of a series of articles 
on loom fixing and loom maintenance by a practical mill 
man, Accompanied by illustrations of all portions of a 
loom, this series will go into minute detail explaining the 
various: motions and their settings, timings, repairs, etc. 


Setting the Filling Motion _ . 


First see that the filling fork slide slides freely in the 
filling motion stand, making sure that the lay has been 
properly positioned and the swords and lay guide securely 
tightened. Also make sure there is no excessive lost mo- 
tion in the crank arms. 


Turn the lay to extreme front center position and line 
the fork with the fork grate, and allow the filling fork to 
project through to where the extreme end of it is about 
3/32 of an inch past straight line with the back side of 
the back box plate adjacent to it, and then tighten the 


filling motion stand securely. Turn the filling cam to point | 


where the filling cam follower end rests on the highest 
part of the filling cam. 


Adjust the cam follower end to allow about 1/16 of an 
inch play between the filling cam follower dog, shown in 


Starting rod ara 


} 


tilling cam follower doe 


ing motion finger 


Figure 23, and the front end of the filling motion trip. 
Set the filling cam follower dog about ' of an inch higher 
at top point, indicated by X mark in Figure 23, than the 
front end of filling motion trip. 

See that the filling cam follower dog sets in the center 
of the opening of the filling fork slide, then tighten the 
filling cam follower dog and end securely. Turn the lay 
to extreme front center position, with the shuttle in the 
shipper handle end of loom, and set the filling cam to a 
point where the filling fork holder loop will just barely 
clear the hook on the filling motion hook, or snake head. 
Be sure to tighten the filling cam securely at this point. 


Adjust the starting rod bearings to where the filling 
motion finger will not bind on the end of the filling fork 
slide, but work freely and rest against the place provided 
for it on the end of the filling fork slide. Pull the shipper 
handle on in running position and adjust the filling mo- 
tion shipper to where one end will rest against the shipper 
handle and the other end against the back end of the 
filling motion stand. Push the shipper handle off and 
make sure that the filling motion shipper works freely. 


Turn the crank arm one revolution, throwing the shut- 
tle to the battery end of loom, allowing the filling fork 


rod 


Pilling cam follower hub 


Filling cam follower 
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loop to catch on the filling motion hook, thereby pulling 
the filling fork slide back. See that the filling motion 
shipper will push the shipper handle off, then set the 
mechanism connecting the filling fork slide with the take- 
up so that the take-up is disengaged and allowed to let 
_back the desired amount. Tighten all bolts and screws 
securely, using lock washers when possible. 


Comments On Setting the Filling Motion 


I do not include the setting of the battery under the 
_ above heading, because most all looms are now run with 
~ the filling feelers and do not change or transfer from the 
filling fork. The filling fork only stops the loom off and 
disengages the take-up when the filling breaks or runs 
entirely off of the bobbin. Therefore I only cover the 
filling motion here up to the battery; setting the battery, 
the shuttle feeler and the filling feeler is covered at an- 
other place. 

When setting the filling motion, it is first absolutely 
necessary to position and tighten the filling motion stand, 
because all other settings of the filling motion are depend- 
ent on the position of the filling motion stand. Should 
some of the settings be made and then the filling motion 
stand moved the setting would be thrown off. 

Before lining the filling fork with the fork grate, be 
sure that the swords, the rocker shaft collars, the parallels, 
the crank arms and the lay guide has been correctly po- 
sitioned and securely tightened. The prongs of the filling 
fork should not project too far through the fork grate, for 
if they do the fork will be raised too high and the strand 
of filling will sometimes become looped around the fork 
and thereby stop the loom off, or in some cases make thin 
places in the cloth. 

Also make sure, after tightening the filling motion 
stand, that the fork prongs do not extend down far enough 
to strike the lay. The fork prongs should clear the lay 
about 1/16 of an inch whenever the lay is about one inch 
back from front center position. 

Filling looping on the filling fork is usually caused by 
the rocker shaft, or the rocker shaft bearings being ex- 
cessively worn and allowing the lay to become too low in 
relation to the filling prong. This can be corrected by 
turning the rocker shaft or replacing the worn shaft or 
bearings, or both. 

- The filling motion trip is of no use unless the filling 
motion is set up to transfer from the fork. Its only duty 
is to stop the loom off on the third successive transfer or 
engagement of the fork. When the filling feeler is used, 
the loom should be stopped off on the first engagement of 
the filling fork. This is accomplished by the straddle bug 
engaging the filling motion shipper and thereby pulling 
the shipper handle off. 
. When using what is commonly known as the double 
change, or changing from the filling fork and also the 
filling feeler, the straddle bug is turned over so that the 
finger on it, indicated by XX mark, Figure 23, will en- 
gage the starting rod arm instead of the filling motion 
finger. When turned over as mentioned above, the strad- 
dle bug ceases to be the stopping off agent and the filling 
motion trip comes back into play and stops the loom off 
on the third successive engagement of the fork. 

The filling fork holder is attached and held in place, on 
the filling fork slide, by a small pin extending through the 
holder and the end of the filling fork slide. It is of course 
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necessary that no lost motion be allowed here or the fork 
prongs will not stay in line with the fork grate. The pin 
and holder will sometimes become rusted or corroded and 
prevent the free movement of the fork, and thereby cause 
thin places to be made in the cloth. This can best be 
prevented by putting a few drops of gasoline on the holder 
and pin occasionally. This is much more desirable than 
oil, because it will not cause so much lint accumulation 
and will penetrate more readily in between the pin and 
the holder and cut the rust. 

The filling motion hook is held in place by a small pin 
extending through the hook and the top of the filling cam 
follower dog. The hook and also the pin will wear and 
cause considerable trouble unless they are kept properly 
lubricated, and this is one place on the loom that is sel- 
dom oiled; a few drops of oil applied here once a week 
will take care of it. 

The filling fork prongs should never be bent or notched 
with a chisel. The loom builders have designed them to 
give satisfaction just as they are received by the mill, 
and if the proper adjustments are made, and kept at all 
times, they will give satisfactory results. When oiling the 
filling motion hook, it is wise to apply a few drops to the 
filling motion stand also, as this will insure the easy slid- 
ing of the filling fork slide. 


Setting the Midget Filling Feeler 


First remove all excessive lost motion from the crank 
arms and the rocker shaft, then tighten the shuttle spring 
and make sure that the bobbin sets straight in the shuttle. 
Put the shuttle in the box in the shipper handle end of 
the loom. Select and put in the shuttle a bobbin with no 
yarn on it except the bunch, as shown in I, Figure 33. 
Check the pickers to determine that they are in perfect 
parallel with the shuttle points and in good condition in 


x 
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every way. Examine the feeler blade and make sure that 
it is perfectly straight between the points indicated by X 
mark in I, Figure 33. 

Turn the lay to 5/16 of an inch back from front center 
and position the feeler case to have the tip end of the 
feeler blade to touch the empty bobbin, as shown in Fig- 
ure 33. Before tightening the feeler case at this point, see 
that the feeler case sets square, or approximately at right 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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BENZOFORMS 


are a complete color range of dyestuffs for after- 


treatment with formaldehyde. They are dischargeable 7 

and have better tnan average fastness to washing. © ; 
Benzoforms are suitable for the dyeing of rayon and ; 


cotton in all stages of manufacture and in all types 
of machines. The method of application is simple and 


inexpensive. For quality and economy use BENZOFORMS. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
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Standard Regain 


HE United States Department of Commerce has is- 
i pee! a recommended revision of Regain of Mercer- 
ized Cotton Yarns, Commercial Standard CS11-29 
(TS-2969) for the approval or acceptance of producers, 
distributors, and users of cotton yarns. The new title 
would be Standard Regains of Cotton Yarns. 
Following is- the revision as proposed: 


Purpose 


1. The purpose of this commercial standard is to 
establish standard specifications and method of test for 
regains of cotton yarns for the guidance of producers, 
distributors, and users, and to provide a uniform basis 
of determining the “standard weight”’. 


Scope 


2. The standard covers standard regains for mercer- 
ized and unmercerized cotton yarns, definitions, method 
of test, and tolerances, and illustrates the manner by 
which manufacturers and distributors may guarantee 


compliance with the commercial standard. 
Definitions 


3. Regain. The term “regain” for the purpose of this 
standard is defined as the difference between the weight 
of the cotton yarn as sampled (Wo) and its “dry weight”’ 
(Wd) expressed as a percentage of the “dry weight’, i.e., 

Wo—Wd 
regain < 100. 
Wd 

4. Standard-Regain. ‘Yhe term “standard regain’’ for 
the purpose of this standard is defined as the regain 
formally adopted for use in calculating the “standard 
weights” of shipments or deliveries of cotton yarns. 

5. Moisture Content. The term “moisture content” 
for the purpose of this standard is defined as the differ- 
ence between the weight of the yarn as sampled (Wo) 
and its “dry weight” (Wd) expressed as a percentage of 
the original (sampled) weight, 1.e., 


Wo—Wd 
moisture content -< 100. 
Wo 
(The moisture content is equal to the regain multiplied by 
the ratio of the “dry weight” to the original (sampled) 
Wd 
weight of the yarn, 1.e., ). 
Wo 
6. Dry Weight. The term “dry weight’ for the pur- 
pose of this standard is defined as the weight of cotton 
yarn dried in an oven at 220° F (105° to 110° C) until 
the latter of two consecutive weighings, taken not less 
than ten minutes apart, shall be not less than the former 
bv more than 0.1 percent of the former weight. 
7. Standard Weight. The term “standard weight” 
for the purpose of this standard is defined as the dry 


of Cotton Yarns 


weight of cotton yarn plus the weight equivalent to its 
standard regain. | 


Requirements 


8. The standard regain of cotton yarn (unmercerized ) 
shall be 7 percent. 

9. The invoice weight of cotton yarn (unmercerized ) 
having a regain below 6 or above 8 percent shall be ad- 
justed by the seller or buyer, as the case may be, to 
“standard weight’. The invoice weight of such yarn 
having a regain of 71 percent shall not call for ad- 
justment. 

10. The standard regain of mercerized cotton yarn 
shall be 8'% percent. 

11. The invoice weight of mercerized cotton yarn 
having a regain below 712 or above 9% percent shall be 
adjusted by the seller or buyer, as the case may be, to 
“standard weight’. The invoice weight of such yarn 
having a regain of 8'2+1 percent shall not call for ad- 
justment. 


Methods of Sampling and Tests 


12. Not less than three sample tubes, cones, or skeins 
of cotton yarn shall be taken from at least one package 
in every ten packages or less delivered immediately after 
the delivery is weighed. Two of the three samples shall 
be taken from opposite sides and the third from near 
the center of the package. | 7 

13. The samples selected shall be taken from the 
packages and accurately weighed within a time limit of 
approximately 45 seconds. The weight of the cones or 
tubes shall be deducted to obtain the net weight of the 
yarn. If it is not practicable to weigh the samples at 
point of delivery, they shall be placed immediately in 
air-tight containers and forwarded to the laboratory at 
which test is to be made. 

14. The method of sampling cotton yarns other than 
those in skeins or on tubes and cones shall be as mutually 
agreed on by the buyer and seller. 

15. The samples for test shall be dried in an oven to 
dry weight (see paragraph 6) and the regain calculated 
(see paragraph 3). The average of the regains of the 
individual samples shall be considered the regain of the 
entire lot represented by the samples. 


Guaranty 


16. The following statement, which may be printed, 
typed, or stamped, or otherwise indicated on invoices, 
illustrates the manner by which cotton yarn manufac- 
turers or distributors may guarantee that the involved 
weight is based on a regain within the limits specified 
herein: 

The guarantees that the 
weight of this | | cotton 


(mercerized) (Cunmercerized) 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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for Government Requirements 


PRODUCED WITH CYANAMID’S 


ACETATE OF CHROME 


BLACK IRON LIQUOR. 


Consult our nearest office for technical 


service and information. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 
$0 ROC A; MEW TORR. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 822 West Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass.; 
600 S. Delaware Ave., Corner South St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
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Good Mill Housekeeping Discussed 


at Northern N. 


The first and second parts of thst meeting of the North- 
ern N. C.-Va. Division of the Southern Textile Assocta- 
tion, held at Spray, N. C., on October 5th, were published 
in the October 15th and November 1st issues. The report, 
up to this point, has covered an excellent talk by Luther 
Hodges, discussion of the handling of picker laps, strip- 
ping of cards, placing roving cans, handling filling yarns, 
storing filling yarns, conditioning yarns, storing warps, 
cleaning windows. The remainder of the report follows, 
with the discussion being led by E. M. Holt, manager of 
the Erwin Cotton Mills Ca., Cooleemee, N. C.: 


C-Va. Meeting 


99 per cent of the spitting on the floor can be eliminated 
by explaining to your people that it is insanitary and. by 
putting spit boxes around where it is convenient for them 
to use them. I venture to say that it is very seldom you 
will see that anybody has spit on the floor in our place. 
We have accomplished that by putting these spit boxes 
around. They are made of cast iron, and the box has a 
lid of tin on it, with a handle on it. It is at a convenient 
height for them to raise that lid, and they raise the lid 
and spit and drop the lid back again. 


You may wonder about those boxes getting dirty. They 
do get dirty. We have them changed twice a week. A 


Types of Glass 


Chairman: The last part of that question is: “What . 


type of sash and glass do you have in your windows?” 
Mr. L., have you anything to say on that? 


Mr. L.: We have various types of glass; some wire 
glass, to meet the underwriters’ specifications, and some 
plain glass. Plain glass, of course, is easier to keep clean 
and probably gives the best appearance all around in the 
mill. The other glass is very hard to clean. 

A question I should like to ask is if anybody has any 
problem of goods fading in storage where there is a good 
deal of light coming in? 


Chairman: You mean goods stored in bins? 


Mr. L.: In bins or otherwise. 


Mr. B.: We have the ribbed glass and have a row of 
roving bins right along under those windows. We are 
supposed to keep curtains over them, but you know when 
a boy goes for roving he is not going to pull the curtain 
back over it every time. The spinner got some roving the 
other day that was so faded he could not use it. 

Chairman: Curtains and covers are bad things to use, 
because it is hard to keep them down. 
dirty. 


Also, they get 


Spitting On Floors 


Certainly the next question is of interest to all of us.. 


It reads: “What method do you use for keeping people 
from spitting on your floors? What type of cuspidor do 
you use, and how are they placed? How do you clean 
your floors, and what schedule do you follow?” Has any- 


one anything to say about that? 


Mr. C.: We do not keep them from spitting on the 
floor, but we post notices very prominently asking them 
not to spit on the floor, and whenever we see a place 
where a person has spit we find out who did it and go and 
talk to him about it. If you do that you hardly ever have 
to do it more than twice. I know personally that at least 


colored man takes out the dirty box and puts up a clean 
one, with fresh shavings in it. He takes the dirty boxes 
out to the back of the mill, opens them up, and turns the 
hose on them. He stands off where he will not be splashed 
and cleans them in that way. 


Mr. B.: How do you catch the offenders? 


Mr.C.: You can get them educated to the point where 
you. will not have many offenders. We start off by ex- 
plaining to the man that. it is insanitary. The next time 
we might be a little harder, and the next time we might 
be pretty determined about it. 


Mr. B.: It is not only insanitary but it is dangerous. 
| have known of instances in which someone stepped on 
spit and fell and had a broken or sprained ankle or some- 
thing like that. But my trouble is to find the offender. 


Chairman: ‘The power of suggestion or the psychologi- 
cal effect can be very well illustrated. In our mill towers 
and in most of the corners there is painted a little pure 
white place. I do not chew tobacco, but if I did I would 
be looking for a place to spit. If-I saw a pure white cor- 
ner (and corners are where folks spit) I just could not 
spit in it; that is all. I am no different from anybody else. 
That psychological effect is proven in our place. I have 
seen just one time spit in a corner that was painted, and 
that was because it needed painting; it was dirty and 
dull. We all know the power of suggestion. You remember 
the story of the girl whose beau kept spitting in the fire- 
place. She kept pushing the cuspidor toward him, until 
finally he said: “If you don’t stop pushing that thing over 
near me I'll be bound to spit in it.” 


A Member: Ii you provide a place for them to spit it 
improves their aim tremendously. 


Mr. E.: We have some of that yet at our place but we 
have not nearly so much as we used to have. I think the 
answer to the problem of spitting is to train the folks. 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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ONE OF MANY BRANCHES OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY WHICH WE SERVE 


ANY manufacturers of narrow 
fabrics, braids, insulated wire, 
covered rubber yarn and similar prod- 
ucts find our service well adapted to 
their needs, 

Having served them for 30 years, 
we are thoroughly familiar with their 
color and yarn requirements, and can 
supply the yarn as well as the dyeing, 
if they desire. Having hundreds of dye- 
ing machines in 22 different sizes, we 
can make consistently prompt deliv- 
eries, regardless of the size of the dye 
lots. 


* LARGEST PACKAGE 


The Franklin Package is an_ ideal 
supply for warping or winding, deliv- 
ering freely to the last wrap, by rotation 
or overend at high speeds. © 

If you use colored yarns, — cotton, 
spun rayon or worsted, let Franklin 


Process, the oldest and largest package 
dyers in the country, simplify your 
manufacturing problems. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS Natural Yarns, 
Colored Yarns, Glazed Yarns,Custom Dyeing. 
Providence, Philadelphia, Greenville, 
Chattanooga + New York Represen- 
tative, 40 Worth St. + Chicago 
Representative, 100 W. Monroe St. 


Ba WE ALSO DYE YARNS FOR 


dresses « chenille fabrics « shirts « pajamas 


« underwear « handkerchiefs + curtains 
draperies + upholstery fabrics . terry cloth 
hosiery « knit goods 


DYERS IN THE WORLD 
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That's because it will NOT discolor or turn rancid with age 
or when exposed to heat. | 


1. It also gives BETTER softness and drape to fabrics at LESS COST. 
2. It is resistant to washing and dry cleaning. 

3. It is non-greasy and odorless. 

4. Competitive tests tes established its superiority. 
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. Suitable for cotton, rayon, silk or wool fabrics. 
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Frank Coker Promoted By Du Pont 


Charlotte, N. C.—Frank H. Coker, of Charlotte, dis- 7 


trict sales manager for the rayon department of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., has been promoted by the com- 
_ pany to the position of manager of staple rayon sales in 


‘ the United States. Mr. Coker 

4 has been in charge of rayon K N ow N 
3 sales in this district for the 
past ten years, during which 


time the increased use of | a 
rayon in the textile industry by the | 7 
has been reflected by a ten- 7 
fold increase in this business | 
for the company. F I E 
1926 he was named district 
sales manager in charge of : 
sales in the North. In 1928 he was transferred to Old | K E E oa & 
Hickory, Tenn., as district sales manager, in charge of 


Mr. Coker started with 

the du Pont subsidiary com- 
sales in the South. In 1929 he moved his headquarters 
to Charlotte, where he has been since that time. 


pany Du Pont Rayon Co., in 
1923 in the credit depart- 
ment. In 1924 he was named 
credit manager there and in 


Mr. Coker, a member of the board of directors of the 
‘Charlotte Country Club, a member of the Benedicts Club 
and the Ace of Clubs in Charlotte, feels that the South : | 
will be the leader of the textile industry of the United oS .°. 
States in the future, and plans to spend considerable of . : , A 
his time in the South visiting the mills he has been con- penny 
tacting in recent years. 


F. F. Hubach, of New York, will come to Chiticate to 


succeed Mr. Coker, and an announcement of his taking OR many years EXSIZE has been used by a 


over the office will appear in the D | . ae 
ial e December issue. large and ever - growing list of finishing 


plants. We are proud of this long record of 


Charlotte Industrial Property Changes Hands 


continuous service, because it proves that 


EXSIZE is unsurpassed for the thorough re- 
The large industrial property in Charlotte, N. C., which 
was formerly the McClaren Rubber Co., has been sold by 
the Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio, to the In- help solve your problems, too, 
dustrial Terminals, Inc:, Charlotte, of which Caddiss F. 


Morriss is president and John E. Fox is secretary and DESIZE ith EXSIZE 
treasurer. wi 


| rhe real estate consists of six and one-half acres. with 
Piedmont & Northern Railroad side tracks running 


through the property. [t is located on the corner of West Our laboratory facilities and practical 
Palmer and Clarkson streets, which is the section where 


ee d men are available to help 
many of the major truck transportation companies have fiel ; ee I 
their terminals. you with desizing problems. 


moval of starch size at low cost. Let EXSIZE 


The several buildings have a total floor space of ap- 
proximately 50,000 square feet, and are reinforced steel 
and concrete and steel sash construction, with sprinkler PABST SALES C OM PANY, 


system, elevators, heat, etc. C H iC A G 0 


[he new owners plan to renovate the buildings and 
divide them up to suit any tenant requirements. They also 
plan to offer office facilities for salesmen who wish to use 
the storage facilities. 


Warehouses at New York, and Textile Warehouse Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 


Copyright 1940, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee 
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Piedmont Division, Digs 
Into Wage and Hour Law 


r NHE Piedmont Division of the Southern Textile As- 


sociation met in the ball room of the Charlotte Ho- . 


tel, Charlotte, N. C., on Saturday morning, October 
19, 1940, and was called to order at 10 o’clock by the 
Chairman, B. M. Bowen, superintendent of the Salisbury 
‘Cotton Mill, Salisbury, N. C. 


A stenographic report of the meeting follows: 


Chairman Bowen: Our program this morning is to be 

devoted to an address on and discussion of the provisions 
of the Wage and Hour Law as they apply to the textile 

industry. We, had hoped that Maj. A. L. Fletcher, the 
Regional Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division 
of the United States Department of Labor could be pres- 
ent, but it was found that this was impossible and Major 
Fletcher sent his assistant, Stephen R. MacRae, who will 
now speak to us. 

Address of Stephen R. MacRae, c olumbia, S. C., assist- 
ant to Maj. A. L. Fletcher, Regional Administrator, Wage 
and Hour Division, Department of Labor: 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I should first like to 
express Major Fletcher’s regret at not being here, but it 
is practically impossible for him to get around to all the 
places that are demanding his attention. 

I have had the pleasure of being with the Divison since 
it started, in October, 1938, and I have also had the ad- 
vantage of having been all over the country. I am origi- 
nally from North Carolina, but my experience has been 
very varied. I was in Detroit about a year and then went 
to New Orleans and was there about a year, and I have 
also been in Texas. 

The regional office is in Raleigh, N..C., where Major 
Fletcher is located, and our main office in South Carolina 
is in Columbia. The State’ Department of Labor does our 
inspection work in North Carolina, there being a State 
agreement to that effect: but in Columbia I have some 
20 men. who are doing our Federal inspection in South 
Carolina, without any State agreement. 

We know that in the State of South Carolina we are 
making great progress. In fact, I have not a case in South 
Carolina of a complaint; we have cleaned up every com- 
plaint case in that State. We make routine inspections, of 
course. 

The administration and also the Administrator, Major 
Fletcher, realize the complications of this law. We are 
often surprised that some employers understand as much 
about it as they do. We understand that education is the 
biggest factor in getting people to comply. with it. We 
have to explain to employers what the regulations are and 
what the law is. I do not believe I have handled a case 
in which the employer violated the law intentionally and 
in which he did not believe he was complying. The em- 


ployer actually thought he was not covered by the law.. 
Of course, they want to think that, and when people tell 
you what you want to hear naturally you are eager to 
listen. That is not so when they tell you aes 7 you 
do not want to hear. 

The law is that you shall pay for overtime once and a 
half the regular rate of pay. That does not mean once 
and one-half the minimum rate. If the man is being paid 
at the rate of 50 cents an hour, then for overtime he is to 
be paid 75 cents an hour. 

I have run into a case in South Carolina within the last 
30 days in which a man was working some 60 employees 
and violating the law right along, I think absolutely un- 
intentionally. In fact, his lawyer told him that he was not 
covered; the lawyer came to my office and told me that 
and said that if anyone was to be prosecuted he should be 
and not the employer. That employer was not a highly 
educated man, and he took the word of his lawyer. When 
we got it cleared up the man owed in back wages about 
$20,000. I got a statement of his financial affairs, and he 
was worth about $900. What are you going to do in a 
situation like that. It was impossible for him to pay his 
workers the back wages. You have to use common sense. 
And I might say that if there is any man fitted to 
administer this law it is our Regional Administrator, Ma- 
jor Fletcher, and Mr. Fleming, the head of the Wage and 
Hour Division, is also a very practical man. 

I understand that the subject you want to discuss is the 
practical end of the law and how it affects you gentlemen 
in the textile industry. The textile industry is in compli- 
ance to a great degree. In the violations we have found 
there has been some chiseling. I do not mean that I think 
the head men did it intentionally but that it was done in 
the different departments and different places where the 
men wanted to get production—where a man was in 
charge of a department he was cutting himself a big piece 
of cake with the big fellow. Since that situation has come 
in here I have changed my tactics. Ordinarily our inspec- 
tor, in visiting a mill, would go into the departments in 
which the violations were reported. I do not do that now.’ 
Where a violation is reported I go to the president of the 
company, and I go over the matter with him and check 
of the names that we have reported as violations. That 
is having the desired effect; we start at the top and go 
down, and we are making our inspections in a much 
shorter time. 

Those violations I have found in the textile industry 
have not occurred, as I say, because the manager or the 
head of the company wanted to violate the law. In fact. 
in no case have I found that the head of the company had 


told the department heads to violate it. They were doing 


it on their own volition, and we could not prove that the 


AUTOMATIC FILLING BOBBIN WINDER* 


THE FIRST FULLY AVTOMATIC, INDEPENDENT SPINDLE 
FILLING BOBBIN WINDER THAT HAS BEEN MADE AVAILABLE 
It is suitable for cotton, woolen, worsted, linen, rayon, silk or other textile materials. 


This machine will handle wound cones, tubes, dyehouse packages, roving, spinning 
or twister bobbins, as desired. 


Speeds are from two to three times those used on non-automatic filling winders, with 
a very large increase in production. 


The independent spindle gives higher efficiency, eliminates partially wound bobbins. 


Magazine creeling saves machine stoppages, production losses. 


Winding costs are greatly reduced. Better yarn preparation. 
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head of the company knew anything about it. There is 
one thing I should like to impress upon you. Where there 
is any criminal intent in such violations, where it is done 
willfully, without the knowledge of the head of the com- 
pany, and the department heads have been instructed to 
comply with the law, our indictment is brought against 
the head of the department and not against the head of 
the company, because the department head is the one that 
violated the law, and not the big fellow at the top. In 
other words, we go back to the person who is responsible 
for the violation. Many foremen and department heads, 
I have found, have not realized that. Very unfortunately, 
in bringing a few indictments in a certain part of the 
country I had to name the head of a department for the 
violation, for the reason that he was the one that: broke 
the law, and not the head of the company. In another 
case the head of the company told the department heads 
to follow the lay, so that cleared him. ? 

That shows you two or three of the responsibilities of 
the foreman or department head. He is responsible for 
his employees as to whether or not the law is being com- 
plied with, unless he has direct instructions from his supe- 
rior. That occurs very seldom, because any executive who 
will get his neck out that far is very foolish. 


There has been quite a contention in the Division and 
also with industry on the question of what is an executive 
or administrative employee. The law stated that any per- 
son employed in an executive or administrative capacity, 
who has the power to hire and fire or whose recommenda- 
tion is followed as to hiring and firing or promoting or 


devoting the employees under him, and who does no sub- | 


stantial amount of work of the same nature as a non- 
executive employee, and who draws’ $30 a week or more, 
would be exempt as to hours. That sounds very simple, 
but when it is analyzed it is not so simple. Such an. em- 


ployee has to be the head of the establishment or of a 
recognized department thereof. The words “executive” | 


and “administrative” from the standpoint of definition 
mean the same; there is no difference between an admin- 
istrator and an executive, so they gave them the same 
qualifications. But within the last two weeks the Ad- 
ministrator has made a distinction, for the reason that the 
manager of a business may have an assistant who would 
make probably $5,000 a year, but such an assistant 
would not be the head of any department; he is assistant 
to the head of the company. He did not fit the qualifica- 
tions. So we have had to make a distinction and say 
“administrative employees,’ which would take in that 
assistant manager. It takes in administrative employees 
making at least $200 a month. It does not change the 
previous definition as to executive or administrative but 
does take care of those employees that we have encoun- 
tered all over the country. 


Another contention as to the exemption was that if you 
have a man who is head of a department he is exempt. To 
clarify it I shall name an example; for instance, a second 
hand in a textile plant. In some instances the second 
hand is exempt and in some instances he is not. I have 
found plants in South Carolina where he is exempt and 
have found other plants in which he is not. The industry 
cannot understand why all second hands are not exempt. 
The reason is that they have different functions. We do 
not go by the title of the man but go by the functions he 
performs, One company in South Carolina had some 40 
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or 50 second hands who worked under the foreman and 
went around and supervised the work of other employees 
in that division, but the foreman was the head of it. The 
second hand, among other things, fixes looms. So in deter- 
mining his work we found out that about 40 per cent of 
his work was fixing looms, which a non-exempt employee 


does; so therefore he was doing much more than a sub- 


stantial amount of work of the same nature as that of a 
non-exempt employee. In other words, he was knocking a 
loom fixer out of a job. The law did not mean for such an 
employee to knock a non-exempt employee out of a job; 
the first intent of the law was to spread employment. 
When we fixed hours and exempted executive employees 


we did not mean to knock non-executive employees out of 


a job. So each case is different: no two are alike. 

Near the mill where the second hands were not exempt, 
Only a very short distance from it, we found a mill where 
the second hands were exempt. There was a row there. 
But the second hands in the second place we visited did 
not do any loom fixing; all they did was supervision. 
They did not do any work of the same’nature as that 
done by a non-exempt employee. I satisfied myself of that 
fact. In that mill there were three shifts, and there was a 


foreman of the department. During each eight-hour shift | 


one of the second hands was in charge of the department. 
In the first case at no time was the second hand the head 
of the department. So that is how those things come 
about. | 

On October 24th, which is five or six days off, the num- 
ber of hours will be decreased to 40. That means that 
employees will have to be paid your regularly hourly rate 
for 40 hours, and whenever the number of hours exceeds 
that one and one-half times your regularly hourly rate 
will have to be paid for the overtime. That regulation 
stays in effect—the 40 hours maximum and 30 cents mini- 
mum—until 1945. There will be no more changes until 
that year, and then the minimum rate becomes 40 cents. 
Then it becomes 40 hours maximum and 40 cents mini- 
mum. But you have five years before that change goes 
into effect. 

In a few industries there have been minima set that 
differ from those stated in the law. In the textile industry 
the minimum is 32% cents an hour. So after October 
24th your minimum will be 32™% cents and not 30 cents. 

If anyone wants to ask any questions I shall be glad to 
answer them. 

(At this time it was announced that the names of those 
speaking would not be published.) 


Chairman Bowen: Are there any questions? 


Mr. A.: In the beginning I wish to say that in any of 
these questions we ask (and I am sure we express the 
feeling of all the mill men) there is no attempt to chisel. 


Mr. MacRae: That is right: I understand that. 


Mr. A.: One of the biggest questions facing me and, I 
think, most mill men at this stage of the game is the ques- 
tion of learners. I know, and I think most of us do, that 
we are on the verge of a war. The question is whether our 
country can produce what will be needed. There has been 
a suggestion that in Washington there has been an inter- 


pretation that is a liberalization of the clause about learn-— 


ers. I should like to have that clarified, so that we shall 
not be chiseling and in no way violating the rule. Is there 
a change from what it was before? As it was before, if 
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THE DEMAND FOR YARNS made from staples con- 
taining fibres over 2” long created new problems 
for mills already adequately equipped for process- 
ing the. shorter staples. But mills planning to 
handle these longer fibres, either in blend or in 


straight mixes, can avoid any uncertainty by in- 
.vestigating first the specialized equipment which 


Saco-Lowell has designed and constructed ex- 
pressly for this purpose. 


SACO-LOWELL “Z” TYPE BETTER DRAFT ASSEMBLY 


SACO-LOWELL ROLLER CARD... 
the increasing use of staple fibres 2°’ or longer. 


a development to meet 


These units, modern, efficient and cost-reducing, 
have been designed for processing such materials 
as viscose, acetate and mixtures containing these 
with or without cotton. : 


Our engineers would welcome the opportunity 
of consulting with you and giving you more 
complete facts. Please write for bulletin. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Massachusetts 


Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Georgia 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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any person came into the mill and stayed over his regular 


eight hours time it was necessary to pay him for that time. 
Mr. MacRae: That is right. 


Mr. A.: With this change, for instance, can a man 
come into the mill and learn? Say he is a weaver, after he 
works: his regular eight hours can he come in and learn to 
fix looms? 


Mr. MacRae: Yes. He can come in because he is ad- 
vancing to a higher position. He can come in and learn 
voluntarily the loom-fixing business, provided that any- 
thing he manufactures does not go into commerce. In 
other words, he is going in there for instruction and not 
to work. 


Mr. A.: Let me ask this. Suppose I have a man who 
is a drawing hand, who runs drawing in the mill, and is 


anxious to learn to run speeders, which is a step higher. 


To do so he has to help the man who is on the regular job 
of running the speeders. When he comes in to learn the 
mill does not derive any benefit from the production angle 
from him; the man that gets the benefit is the man on the 
job. If we let him come in and do that, do. we violate the 
law? 

Mr. MacRae: I would not want to commit myself on 
that without consideration. In the past, if a mill had a 
school for loom fixers and took some very bright weavers 
into a class and taught them for two hours at night, the 
mill had to pay them for that. In the future that man can 
go there voluntarily and learn that; but as to going into 
the plant itself and producing goods for commerce or pro- 
ducing goods from which the employer derives benefit 
from his learning, I do not think the Administrator would 
approve of it. In other words, he is going there for learn- 
ing. 


Mr. A.: This is my problem. We have fixing schools, 
but the problem we are up against is getting skilled labor. 
No industry can afford to pay those people regular time 
for learning. I can send 40 spinners to a school to learn, 
but I cannot get one out of that to run the job. An ex- 
ample I might cite is that of a typist who, by expansion 
of the plant, is offered an opportunity to learn to do 
stenographic work after her regular days’ work. That is 
learning in order to advance. Another example is that of 
a sewing machine operator in a garment factory whose 
productivity comes up to that of the average employee in 
the factory. Suppose her employer tells her she is too slow 
and that she has to practice after hours on waste material 
in order to get up her speed. That would not be voluntary 
and would not be learning a different skill. What we want 
to know is whether an employée can come in and learn an 
additional job. 


Mr. MacRae: 1 would say that was the intent. It was 
the intention to open the field so that employees could 
come in and study and advance to a higher grade. But 
this is not intended for the benefit of the employer. We 
say that you do not have to pay your employees for the 
time while they are learning, but we also say that you are 
not to derive any benefit from their work. 


Mr. A.: Tf we teach a drawing hand to be a frame 
hand we do not derive any benefit from it, because there 
is a regular employee on the job who runs it just the same. 
It does not save us any cost at all. 
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Mr. MacRae: Does it increase your production? 


Mr. A.: No, it does not, at all. 


Mr. MacRae: That man already there would get out 
just as much without the fellow helping him? 


Mr. A.: Yes, sir. 


Mr. MacRae: In other words, the trainee does not do 
any production work? 


Mr.A.: Yes, he is doing production work, but the other 
fellow could carry the job alone. iki 


Mr. MacRae: The intention is that the employer shall 
not get any competitive advantage. 


Mr. A.: He does not get any. The only benefit is that 
he will advance another employee. The employer pays 
for that; he pays the regular hand on the job. 


Mr. MacRae: The man would be doing productive 
work? 


Mr. A.: Yes, but production would not be increased. 
It would be decreased, probably. 


Mr. B.: Mr. A., is it not true that wherever you have 
two men on the job, one trained and one untrained, you 
will get enough bad-work from the untrained man so that 
you will get less production? , 


Mr. A.: That is true. Wherever you are trying to train 
men you lose money. 


Mr. C.: You not only lose on that man but lose on the 
next. 

Mr. A.: Yes, sir, that is true. 

Mr. MacRae: We are now putting on some inspectors 
whose sole duty will be to investigate applications for 


exemptions. They will go right into every request for ex- | 


emption and find out what it is all about, and it will be 
decided right here. It will not have to go to Washington, 
as has been necessary. 


Mr. A.: You will not make a commitment right here? 


Mr. MacRae: No, I can’t say, because that employee 
is working on the production line. If he leaves his job 
after he has worked eight hours and goes up into another 
department and works in the production of goods there he 
is concerned in production. 


Mr. D.: That kills the liberal interpretation of it, then. 


Mr. MacRae: No, sir, it does not. Before he could not 
go back into your plant even to read a chart or.to read a 
book. Now he can do that, but he cannot go back and 
work on producing goods that go into interstate com- 
merce. There are several points to be considered. Would 
that regular production employee stay there all the time? 
There is a possibility that after a few days the regular 
employée would say: “O. K., you run it now; I am going 
down to the basement to take a smoke.” 

Mr, D.: We would still be paying him. | 

Mr. MacRae: I think the thing to do is to have a sam- 
ple room there where they can learn to run the machines. 
The man is giving his time without compensation, and I 
do not think the employer should derive any benefit. 


Mr. E.: 1 want to say that you cannot put a man in 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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The Moisture regain is controlled in three ways: 
—by the direction in which the roll turns, Le., 
with or against the yarn; by the speed of the 
roll; and by the level of the solution in the 
trough. This level is regulated by the height of 
the bottle reservoir. 


This attachment is particularly useful in the 
preparation of yarns for Knitting, and in soften- 
ing dyed and bleached yarns for all purposes. 


% CIRCULAR A-94 ON REQUEST 
FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


— 


ALL TYPES OF SOFTENING SOLUTIONS 
CAN BE USED IN THE MODEL 102 CON- 
DITIONING EQUIPMENT WITH PERFECT 
WINDING RESULTS. 


Southern Office: 
Johnston Blidge., Charlotte, N. C, 
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lew Treatment 


Viscose Rayon 


By Wm. H. Harriss, M. E., T. E. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


FEEL SURE it can be assumed that you are familiar 

with the well-established Sanforizing Process, which 

has been on the market for many years. Therefore 
you know that the Sanforizing Process of mechanical 
shrinkage is primarily for cotton and linen fabrics, al- 
though some rayon fabrics are sanforized-shrunk, partic- 
ularly in the spun yarn class; but here we have found 
that in most instances these spun rayon fabrics need to be 
stabilized in some manner before they can be sanforized- 
shrunk within our shrinkage tolerance. As you know, 
many rayon fabrics without some special finish are noto- 
riously unstable. It is most difficult to predict what they 
will do during each wash; they may shrink, stretch, or do 
each in different dimensions, and then all these results 
may be reversed on a subsequent wash. Consequently, 
garments made from such fabrics easily lose their fit. 

The usual method of stabilization is to impregnate the 
fabric with some of the many chemical resins before san- 
forizing. However, this requires two distinct processes, 
which, in conjunction with the usual shrinkage loss, makes 
the undertaking of bringing these fabrics to a proper sta- 
ble and sanforized-shrunk condition, practical. and service- 
able for the consumer, a rather expensive one. For this 
reason we have realized for many years the need for some 
more direct and less expensive methods of finishing and 
presenting to the trade rayon fabrics that will not shrink 
nor stretch out of fit. So, much thought, research and 
effort have been given this problem for the past several 
years, resulting in our development and presentation of a 
unique chemical treatment known as “Sanforset.” This 
treatment differs from the well-known sanforized-shrunk 
method, where, as you know, chemicals are not used, the 
shrinkage there being produced mechanically by compres- 
sion in the presence of moisture and heat only. 

This new. Sanforset chemical treatment is applicable 
primarily to the viscose type of rayon fibers or to those 
generally known as regenerated cellulose. However, we 
have found that where the major portion of a fabric con- 
sists of such viscose type rayon fibers, we can then. also 
apply the Sanforset treatment if it should carry a minor 
portion of other fiber blends, such as cotton, acetate, linen 
or wool, provided these latter mixes are not over 15 or 20 
per cent. 

This new method of chemically treating viscose fabrics 


*Presented at meeting of Massachusetts Laundryowners’ Asso- 
clation, Boston, November 2, 1940. 


causes a form of reaction on the fibers, and after the re- 
action has taken place the chemicals are completely elimi- 
nated from the fibers and fabrics so that the stabilization 
is permanent and independent of superimposed substances. 
which may vanish in continual washings. The process 
therefore differs from impregnation methods where resins 
are cured in the fibers but afterwards may gradually lose 
their effectiveness as they often break down and disinte- 
grate on subsequent washings, causing a reversion to the 
fabric’s original unstable condition. 

We do not claim to have the solution of all the difficul- 
ties encountered by the trade with viscose type of rayon 
fabrics, but we do say that we have removed the chief 
complaints of shrinkage and stretchage. To be labeled 


‘‘Sanforized-Shrunk Sanforset Treated and Tested Ray- 
on,” fabrics must not Shrink nor stretch, within a strict 
tolerance, when tested by a wash and pressing test com- 
parable to the treatment garments receive in a commercial 
laundry—a test more severe than most current standard 
wash tests for rayons, | 


It will be interesting for you to know that Sanforset. 


treated fabrics do not develop any latent characteristics 
of feel, appearance or odor, and therefore after treatment 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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What POSITIVE DRIVES 


and 4/WK-B£LT7 Power Transmission Equipment Mean to Y0) UJ | 


4 OU PROFIT by the convenience of dealing with one engineering 
organization dedicated to the correct engineering and applying 
of drives and power transmission equipment to suit specific needs. 


You work with an organization that manufactures entirely in its 
own shops not only the most complete line of positive drives, but 
a modern and complete line of power transmission units. 


a Link-Belt policy is to recommend the types—of drives and Siluerstreah SILENT CHAIN DRIVE 
. . . The ideal drive for high speed power transmission. 
& combinations—that will solve your problem correctly. You deal Records reaching back over thirty-five years testify 
‘ to its outstanding performance. Trouble-free, low in 
| with one group, Link-Belt positive drive specialists—men who first cost (frequently lower than belts), requiring prac- 


tically no attention and little maintenance expense, 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


4 have grown up in the solving of power transmission problems of 


every character—assuring you a saving of time and profiting by 
the knowledge and experience gained over decades of varied power 
transmission experiences—one responsibility for the entire job— 
products built and backed by a company whose aim is the correct 


engineering solution of each problem without prejudice for any 


one type of equipment. We make them all. 


The Link-Belt line includes Silverstreak silent chain drives, Silverlink roller 
chain drives, herringbone gear reducers, worm gear reducers, motorized helical 
reducers, P.I.V. and V.R.D. variable speed transmissions, anti-friction and 
babbitted bearings, Link-Belt Shafer roller bearings, as well as a complete line 
of power transmission accessories, including couplings, safety collars, clutches, 
take-ups, etc., to meet the modern needs of industry. 


Isn’t this line—and service—worthy of your serious consideration? 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


The Leading Manufacturer of Positive Power Transmitting Equipment 


INDIANAPOLIS CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA DALLAS 


SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 


BALTIMORE NEW ORLEANS 
Branch offices, warehouses and distributors in principal cities 
8173-J 


2 BOOKS 


that you can use 
with profit 


Thousands of 
these books are used 
today in all industries 


always dependable, Link-Belt silent chain drive cuts 
production costs and increases machine efficiency. 


POSITIVE VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL 


An all-metal, unusually compact unit, available for 
horizontal or vertical mountings in seven different 
models, hand or automatic control, the P.1.V. Gear 
offers you an opportunity for achieving simple, accu- 
rate, quick (within a fraction of a revolution) speed 
control. The range of sizes now extends from }4-to15H.P. 


V Siluerlink 


ROLLER CHAIN FOR 
DRIVES AND CONVEYORS 


Engineers recognize the 
value of Silverlink’s ac- 
curately finished. all- 
steel construction, built 
to the highest standards 
of precision .. . that it 
combines greatstrength 
with comparatively 
light weight .. . that it 
is extremely flexible, as- 
sures smooth operation, 
and is especially cap- 
able of withstanding 
severe shocks... that 
it minimizes wear and 
repair. 


POSITIVE SPEED REDUCTION 


The three improved types of reducer units included in 
the Link-Belt line—Herringbone, Worm, and Motoriz- 
ed—meet today's needs for the dependable transmission 
of power at accurate speeds. They are built in a large 
variety of sizes, ratios and horsepowers. Call in a 
Link-Belt positive drive specialist to help you select 
the most efficient unit for your requirements. 
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complete catalogs bound as one al 
book, OVCTING t complete 
Link-Belt line of Positive Drives 
“Silent and Roller Chain Drives, 
Spe ed Redu crs, Great 
Variable Speed Transmissions _ 
General Cataloe N KOO contains 
1248 pages of engineering data, 


Cotton Manufacturers Have 


Fine Convention. 


, T one of the best attended and most successful con- 


ventions in the history of the North Carolina Cot-. 


ton Manufacturers’ Association, held at Pinehurst 
November 7th, 8th and 9th, William H. Entwistle, vice- 
president and general manager of the Entwistle Mfg. Co., 
Rockingham, N. C., was elected president for 1940-41. 
Other officers were elected as follows: First vice-president, 
W. H. Ruffin; secretary and assistant treasurer, The Er- 
win Cotton Mills Co., Durham; second vice-president, 
Ellison A. Smyth, 3d, president, Balfour Mills, Hender- 
sonville; secretary and treasurer, Hunter Marshall, of 
Charlotte. 
Directors for the term expiring in 1943 are: Don 5. 
Holt, Travora Mfg. Co., Graham; Herne Swink, Cannon 
Mills Co., Kannapolis; Holmes Davis, Jr., Spofford Mills, 
Inc., Wilmington: R. D. Hall, Stowe Thread Co., Bel- 
mont: Robert Cole, Hannah Pickett Mills, Rockingham; 
Carl Rudisill, Carlton Yarn Mills, Inc., Cherryville. 


Dr. Julian Miller Speaks 


Dr. Julian S. Miller, editor of the Charlotte Observer, 
was one of the main speakers, and he urged unity of ur- 
pose in the tremendous task of arming and preparing the 
country. He said: 

‘“Let’s therefore have done with these noises that we 
have been hearing in our political engagements. They are 
French noises, noises that deafened the ears of the people 
of. France while the thunderbolts of destruction were be- 
ing forged against them across the river. They are the 
noises of dissension and discord and disaffection as Left- 
ists and Rightists and capitalists and Communists filled 
the air of the French Republic with their bitter acrimo- 
nies and sharp contentions. 

They are the noises that defeated France before the 
tread of the heel of the invader ever touched its soil. 
Germany did not defeat France. France committed sui- 
cide. And they are the same noises that can frustrate and 
paralyze the gigantic resources of the American continent 
ata critical moment like this when all that we are and all 
that we have must be brought unhesitantly to the altar of 
sacrifice and devotedly released to the supreme call of 
national duty.” 

This address followed the annual address of the presi- 
dent, A. G. Myers, which will be found on page 11. 


Excellent Safety Record 


T. A. Wilson, chairman of the State Industrial Com- 
mission, announced to the members that the most success- 
ful State-wide Textile Safety Contest was completed in 
August. 

Thirty-six of the 262 plants entering the fifth annual 


contest, which covered the period from January to Au- 
gust, operated 7,65,094 man-hours of work without a sin- 
gle lost-time accident. | 

He announced that the trophy winners by plant groups 
were: Group 1, Erwin Cotton Mills Co. Mill No. 6 at 
Durham, employing less than 200- persons, which had 
207,305: man-hours without a lost-time accident; Group 
2, Greensboro Weaving Co., Greensboro, which employed 
between 201 and 400 persons and worked 343,104 man- 
hours without a lost-time accident; Group 3, Longhurst 
plant of the Roxboro Cotton Mills, at Roxboro, which 
had between 401 and 750 employees, and which reported 
672,960. man-hours without lost-time. 

In Group 4 the trophy went to: Mooresville Cotton 
Mills No. 4, at Mooresville, which operated 1,454,400 
man-hours with only one lost-time accident, or a fre- 
quency of 0.61 accidents per million man-hours. This 


group included plants with more than 751° employees. 


Wilson told the textile manufacturers that the number 
of lost-time accidents had decreased steadily since 1936, 
as shown by the five annual safety contests. 

He pointed out that insurance rates for compensation 
coverage for cotton spinning and weaving had been re- 
duced by 16 2/3 per cent since 1936, and attributed this 
directly to the safety work and accident reduction. 


Reports of Committees 


R. D. Hall reported from the Committee on Taxation. 
He related his recent experience as an official visitor to a 
veterans’ hospital and assured the convention that when 


he had finished his visit he was a better taxpayer than he 


had ever been before. For the more specialized features 
of his committee’s work he introduced Richard E. Thig- 
pen, of Charlotte, tax counsel to the Association. Mr. 
Thigpen described in considerable detail the methods of 
computing various taxes. 

D. A. Long, Jr., of Thomasville, reported from the 
Committee on Membership, and Carl Cunningham, the 
Atlanta traffic expert, read the report of F. J. Haywood, 
chairman of the Traffic Commitee, who was unable to be 
present. William Cannon, in the absence of his father, 


-C. A. Cannon, of Kannapolis, read the report from the 


Cotton Committee. 

Much interest was shown in the report from the Safety 
Committee, of which Marion W. Heiss, of Greensboro, is 
chairman. Mr. Heiss’ report had been mimeographed and 
distributed to the entire convention. 

Herman Cone reported from the Legislative Committee, 
of which he is chairman, that since there had been no sit- 
ting of the Legislature this year, the committee had been 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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* CLEANLINESS 


* UNIFORMITY 


NEW 


ONYX | XYNOTEX 
PRODUCTS SOFTENER 


A new type of anionic 
softener rivaling the 
softening effectiveness 
of the cationic softening agent. Does 
not affect colors or white and can be 
used with all types of fibers. 


PHI-O-SOL A. 

. A recent addition to the Phi-O-Sol 

family. It is an improved sulfated oil 
f ester possessing potent wetting, dye- 

Onyx ) leveling and penetrating properties. 


T PENETRATINES 


New wetting and penetrating agents, 
stable and effective under all pH 
conditions. Particularly recommended 
for use in pressure dyeing machines. 


Write for details 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


4 JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
4 Providence Charlotte Chicago Montreal 


* SERVICE 


We Specialize in 
Traverse Grinding Machinery 


for 


Cotton. Woolen, Worsted and 
Asbestos Cards; 


Card, Sanforizer and Calender 


4 Cylinders. 


H. 5. HOY & SON COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. - - Greenville, S. C. 


Napper Rolls and Shearing Blades: 


SCORN propucts 
REFINING cO- 


3] 


Serving the Textile Trade 
for over a a 


PRODUCTS 
“SALES CO. 


Greenville, S. C. 

Greensboro, N. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Personal News 


B. C. Huneycutt is now night superintendent of the 
Sanford (N.C.) Cotton Mills. 


H. C. Yates is now master mechanic of the Dallas 
(Tex.) Cotton Mills. 


Lee Sens is now superintendent of the Glen Raven Cot- 
ton Mills No. 2, Kinston, N. C. 


Earl Stewart, formerly of Jefferson, Ga., is now office 
manager at the Sanford (N.C.) Cotton Mills. 


G. Arthur Cook, superintendent of the Boylston Mfg. 


Co., Montgomery, Ala., is the newly-elected vice-president 
of the Alabama State Chamber of Commerce. 


_-W. A. Morehead, agent of the Joanna Textile Mills, 
Goldville, S. C., has been elected president of the Kiwanis 
Club at Clinton, S. C. 


Kk. M. Yow has been promoted to night overseer of 
weaving and slashing at the Sanford (N.-C.) Cotton 
Mills. 


Bascom B. Blackwelder, president of the A. A. Shuford 
Mill Co., Hickory, N. C., has been elected president of 
the Hickory Chamber of Commerce. 


H. W. Winnett, formerly with Avondale Mills at Syla- 
cauga, Ala., is now master mechanic at the Sanford (N. 
C.) Cotton Mills. | 


P. J. Guinn, and not P. J. Quinn, as reported in a recent 
issue, is now Overseer of weaving.at the Flint River Cot- 
ton Mills, Albany, Ga. 


J. G. Chapman, formerly manager of the Samoset Cot- 
ton Mills, Talladega, Ala., is now production superintend- 
ent at the Eagle and Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


Andrew Potts has been named overseer of the cloth 
room at the Dallas (Tex.) Cotton Mills. Mr. Potts was 
formerly with the Corsicana (Tex.) Cotton Mills. 


R. D. Gazaway is now overseer of first shift weaving 
and slashing at the Sanford (N. C.) Cotton Mills. He 
was formerly with Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL TOPS 


Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice — 
Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


JAMES E. TAYLOR. Phone 3-3692 Charlotte. N.C. 


Max Higgins has resigned as overseer of spinning at 
Pilot Mills, Raleigh, N. C., to take a position with’ the 
Harriett Cotton Mills, Henderson, N. C. 


L. Tipton, formerly at the Jefferson Mills No. 1, Jeffer- 
son, Ga., is now overseer of carding and spinning at the 
Sanford (N.C.) Cotton Mills. 


A. E, Dyson has been promoted from cloth room over- 
seer to superintendent of the Dallas (Tex.) Cotton Mills. 
He was formerly with the Sanford (N.C.) Mills. 


W.L. Stoner, formerly of the Graniteville Co., Warren- 


ville, S.-C., is now overseer of spinnnig at irae Mills, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


W. M. Langley, formerly superintendent of the Abbe- 
ville Mills, Abbeville, S. C., is now superintendent of the 
Warren Mill of the Graniteville Co., Warrenville, S. C. 

Marvin Hewitt has been promoted from second hand 
to overseer of carding at the Graniteville Co. (Warren 
Plant), Warrenville, S. C. 


Capt. Elliott Springs, president of the Springs Cotton 
Mills, Fort Mill, S. C., recently flew his plane from Fort 
Mill to Wichita, Kan., in six hours, averaging nearly 200 
miles per hour. 


5. L. Lewis, Jr., formerly with the selling agency of H. 
EK. Bishop, has accepted a position with the sales organi- 
zation of Eagle & Phenix Mills, of Columbus, Ga. He will 
take up his duties in New York on Dec. 2nd. 


E. C. Gwaltney, who has charge of the Research De- 
partment of the Bibb Mfg. Co., and who divides his time 
between that company and the Saco-Lowell Shops at 
Biddeford, Me., has returned to his home in Georgia after 
spending the summer months in Maine. 


J. C. Pirkle, formerly superintendent of the Faytex 
Mills, Fayetteville, N. C., is now superintendent of the 
No. 2 Mill of Pee Dee Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C. 
Wm. P. Cargill is general superintendent. 


C. E. Elrod, formerly with the Dallas Cotton Mills, 
and more recently with the Texas Textile Mills at Dallas, 
has returned to his former position as weave room over- 
seer at the Dallas Cotton Mills, Dallas, Tex. 


lead in 1 Automobile Collision 

R. I. Dalton, Jr., son ol R. 1. Dalton, of the Whitin 
Machine Works, and C. C. Dawson, Jr., son of C, C, 
Dawson, vice-president of the Cramerton Mills, both stu- 
dents at N. C. State College, were injured while returning 
from the Duke University-North Carolina football game 
on No. 16th. Their car ran into a car which was turning 
left into a side road. They were released from the State 
College Infirmary after spending one night there. 


Dummer DI poston 
Write or Phone Our Southern Representative 
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EMULSIONS AND SOFTENERS 
FOR KNITTING YARNS 
* Better Quality 

; * Better Knitting 
: * Proper Conditioning 
: Ler US tell you about Laurel Emulsions and 
f Softenérs and how their application gives your 
4 yarns better knitting qualities . . . better softening, 
; | lubricating, conditioning, twist setting of processed 
F or grey, carded or combed knitting yarns. Backed 
7 by over 15 years’ experience in the treatment of 


cotton yarns for leading processors and spinners. 


Leurel MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY, INC. 


Wm. H. Bertolet's Sons Established 1909 
2607 E. Tiogo Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Warehouses: Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C 


PPIONEERS IN 


fz 


OF HOURS 
STRIPPING 


Since the grinding of card clothing points, on the 
sides, lengthens the time between stripping periods, the 
value of this operation is generally recognized. However, 
do you know that Ashworth invented and uses a specia! 
type of side grinding machine which definitely assures 
the tapering of EVERY point, on BOTH sides, whereas 
other types of side grinders leave much to chance? This 
Ashworth invention has saved the textile industry thou- 
sands of hours in stripping time. 


Many other ways in which this company has pioneered, 
and is pioneering, to reduce carding costs and improve 
carding performance will be explained on request. 

4 RROS INC. 

Woolen Div., AMERICAN CARD CO. 


) FACTORIES 


. ) Fail River, Worcester, Philadelphia 


REPAIR SHOPS 


D | Fail River, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Greenville, 
Atlanta, Dallas 


DISTRIBUTING POINTS 


Fall River, Worcester, Philadelphia, 
Charlotte... Greenville, Atlanta, Dalias 
Southwestern Representative: Textile Supply Co., Datias, Texz . 
*® PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing tor Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards and for All Types of Nappi 4 
Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for Special 
* _Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire Distributors 


STARCHES 
Gor All 
Textile Purposes / 
UNIFORMITY 
QUALITY SERVICE 
CLINTON COMPANY ( \awed 
CLINTON, IOWA 
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Howard Bros. Lets Contract for New Plant 


Gastonia, N. C-—-A modern $20,000 plant will be erect- 
ed here by the local branch of Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., 
manufacturers of card clothing, it was announced by Carl 
M. Moore, local manager. 


The new plant will be on Linwood Street in West Gas- 
tonia. Contract for the construction work, which will 
begin at once, has been awarded to R. H. Pinnix, local 
contractor. 


The building will be a one-story brick, concrete and 
steel structure, 50 feet wide and extending the full depth 
of the lot, 174 feet. 


Westinghouse Reports “Biggest Month” in 
History 


Expanding peacetime and preparedness activity is re- 
flected in the announcement that August, 1940, was the 
‘biggest month in the history” of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. 

- George H. Bucher, president of Westinghouse, reported 
that his company’s orders for the month amounted to 
$57,352,054 and that employment was approaching the 
peak months of 1929 and 1937. August’s business showed 
a 68.8 per cent increase over July, and business for the 
first eight months in 1940 a 67.1 per cent increase over 
. the same period in 1939. The company’s previous record 
= month was October, 1917, when orders amounted to $50,- 
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000,000. “‘However,’ Mr. Bucher pointed out, ‘a large 
part of our last month’s business was taken at a very 
moderate profit, since some $36,000,000 of it represents 
emergency orders for the Government’s preparedness pro- 
gram.” 


American Cyanamid To Expand 


Charlotte, N. C.—Plans for extensive expansion at the 
local plant of the American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
were announced here by A. J. Campbell, general sales 
manager, and Hugh Puckett, Southern sales manager. 


The company recently purchased 16 acres of land adja- 
cent to its present plant on Wilkinson Boulevard. It will 
build a two-story addition to the plant and a two-story 
air-conditioned office building to be used as headquarters 
for its Charlotte office and for its Calco Chemical Co. 
division. The company will also build a 10-truck garage. 
Officials hope to have the building program completed by 
the middle of February. 


Chemicals for use in the fextile industry are made in 
the Charlotte plant.. Added facilities will be arranged in 
the building for the Calco division’s work of handling 
colors, dyes, and other business connected with this 
phase of the concern. 


Mr. Campbell came here especially to attend the sales 
convention conducted at the Charlotte Hotel by Mr. 


_ Puckett. All the Southern salesmen were called in for all- 


day sessions which ended with a dinner at the hotel. 


FOR OPEN WIDTH PROCESSING 
Cheaper and More Efficient than 
Dye 


ing heavy cotton fabrics which would become permanently 
creased if roped up in a Kier. 


it liberates dye jigs for other purposes and involves a smaller 
investment than a group of jigs with the same capacity. it 
also conserves chemicals, since it squeezes excess liquor back 
into the bath. 


Regularly built with one long open com- 
partment, it can be built with a series of 
compartments if desired; boiler steel for 
caustic and stainless steel for bleaching or 
dyeing. 


{-ircular on reques{ 


Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RIGGS & LOMBARD, Inc. 


Foot of Suffolk Street 
LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 
AGENTS: Paul A. Merriam, 11 Berwick Lane, Edgewood, R .|.; Ernest F. Culbreath, 
602 Commercial Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C.; Harold C. Osler, 6312 Sherwood 
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Textile Trust Trial Set for November 28th 

Greenville, S. C._-Federal Judge Alva H. Lumpkin, of 
Columbia, set the trial twice postponed of five S. C. tex- 
tile leaders charged with violation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act for Thursday, November 28th, in Greenville.’ 
The case was originally set for trial during the October 
term of Western District Court here, but was postponed 
when Judge C. C..Wyche declared himself disqualified. 
Defendants in the case are J. E. Sirrine, Fred W. Symmes, 
Ellison $. McKissick, John B. Harris, and David W. An- 


derson, 


OBITUARY 


Z. M. MANGUM 


Birmingham, Ala.—Z. M. Mangum, 63, retired general 
superintendent of all of the Avondale Mills, died in Au- 
burndale, Fla., on October 22nd. 

During his active career Mr. Mangum was one of the 
leading technical mill men in the South. 

He started at McAdenville (N.°C.) Mills as quill 
hauler, later went to the Fort Mill (S. C.) Mfg.: Co., 
Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C., then to superin- 
tendent of the Minneola Mfg. Co. at Gibsonville, N. C. 
In 1913 Mr. Mangum went to Birmingham as superin- 
tendent of the Avondale Mill there and was promoted to 


general superintendent of all the Avondale Mills in 1929. - 


He had been retired for the past several years. 


li ANS 


FOR 


DIEHL MANUFACTURING CO. ¢ Elizabethport, N. J. 
Electrical Division of The Singer Manufacturing Company 
ATLANTA OFFICE: 172 TRINITY AVENUE, S. W. 
CHARLOTTE OFFICE: 916 IDEAL WAY 
Textile Department 
P N THORPE &CO —267 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK.N._Y. 


AS PACEMAKER TO MARS 


THE ewes 


VELOCITY TO PRODUCTION! 


When Industry becomes a purveyor to preparedness, it 
needs the winged heels of Mercury to answer the call 


for speed. 


But it needs sound planning first, because speed without 
plan invites confusion and delay. 


Sound planning is anticipation, blueprinted and laid 
out to the scale of ttme—Time for construction; Time of 
manufacture; Time free of repairs and interruptions. 


This is the sort of planning that you want in a new plant 
or in your present one. And it is this that we offer you 
through a seasoned. and experienced Engineering or- 
ganization equipped to plan, design, arrange for and 
| supervise construction, make reports and investigations. 


tht 
J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Greenville South Carolina 


* PAPER MILLS + TEXTILE MILLS * PLANS AND DESIGNS 
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Published Semi- Monthly By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Eastern Address: P. O. Box 133, Providence, R. I. 


David Clark . . - - President and Managing Editor 


Junius M. Smith - - Vice-President and Business Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION 


One year payable in advance” - - - - - - $1.50 
Other Countries in Postal Union - 3.00 
Single Copies _ - - - - - - - - - .10 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not 
necessarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. 


to new milis, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


item pertaining 


National Unity Imperative 


The voters of the United States have selected 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as Chief Executive for the 
next four years, and while we were not in accord 
with the majority, we do not believe that this is 
any time to do other than accept the result, in 
good spirit, and to seek national unity. 

The United States faces a grave peril, today, 
as the dictators of Europe wage war, and nothing 
must interfere with the progress of our defense 
program. | 

As citizens of this country we had, and were 
entitled to have, and to express, our opinions, 
but the voters have registered their verdict and 
the arguments and the charges made during re- 
cent months must be forgotten as we turn our 
faces to the danger from abroad and forge the 
armor which will protect us in case of assault. 

-We may still hold to our opinions relative to 
the ultimate results of policies with which we do 
not agree, but the voters have selected those who 
are to lead during the troublesome period ahead 
and as loyal Americans we must step into the 
ranks and stand shoulder to shoulder with those 
who hold political opinions, upon domestic prob- 
lems, which differ with ours. 

National unity must exist, if we are to be pre- 
pared to withstand aggression and to render as- 
sistance to our friends, and no man should allow 
his prejudice against the successful candidate to 


Associate Editor 
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cause him to stand apart, in this hour of danger. 

When the danger has passed and when the 
skies have cleared, we may fight new battles over 
domestic policies, but today we are Americans 
and we stand with the Administration in its prep- 
aration for the defense of this land. 


Good-Bye Madden 


Those who believe in fairness and justice will 
shed no tears of regret over the fact that J. War- 
ren Madden is to be succeeded by Dr. Harry A. 
Millis, of Chicago, as member of the Nationa! 
Labor Relations Board. 

J. Warren Madden so conducted himself as to 
be worthy of the contempt of a multitude of our 
citizens who still believe that public officials 
should deal fairly -with citizens in all walks of 
life. 

Mr. Madden is to be given a position upon the 
U. S. Court of Claims, but it would have been 
more appropriate if he had been given a life pen- 
sion by the CIO. 

The real master of the National bales Rela- 
tions Board, David J. Saposs, has been dropped 
because Congress refused to further provide a 
salary for him, and the news, that J. Warren 
Madden was to go, was the signal for resigna- 
tions of numerous employees who knew that as 
soon as the Board was placed upon a fair and 
honorable basis, there would be no place for 
them. 

They reminded us of rats scurrying from a 
ship on fire, which in this case was to be a cleans- 
ing fire. 


“Guest Editors’ 


Beginning next month, the TEXTILE BULLETIN 
will carry a series of editorials, contributed, at 
our request, by prominent Southern mill execu- 
tives. The first, which will be written by B. B. 
Gossett, head of the Gossett Mills, and Chad- 
wick-Hoskins. Co., and past president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
will appear in the December Ist issue. 

Selection of subjects will be left to the writers 


and opinions expressed will also be entirely their 


own. We may not agree with some of the opin- 
ions, but believe that our readers will be inter- 
ested in having the viewpoints of prominent man- 
ufacturers on matters affecting the industry, and 
are confident that every one of the “guest edito- 
rials” will be closely read. 

This new feature will appear at least once per 
month, on the page immediately ahead of the 
title page. 
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To Pay for Lawlessness 


We note the following item in a Charlotte pa- 
per: 

‘The four men awaiting transfer to a prison camp were 
C. W. Danenburg, a CIO organizer, George Steelman and. 
Robert Miller, ClO strikers, and Cecil Godfrey, an ex- 
convict who testified he was hired to fire at a Nebel truck 
by Steelman and Miller. He also implicated Danenburg. 
The four pleaded guilty to maliciously damaging property 
valued at more than $50 and were sentenced yesterday 
afternoon by Judge A. Hall Johnston in Superior Criminal 
Court. Godfrey was sentenced for a year, the others for 
nine months each. 

County Jailer John Boyd Pharr said the four will prob- 
ably be sent to a State Prison Camp near Siler City. 


The above refers to a union organizer and 
three strikers who, in order to escape trial and 
punishment for more serious offenses, pleaded 
guilty to malicious damage to property and ac- 
cepted prison camp sentences. Godfrey, an ex- 
convict who was hired by the CIO to commit 
lawless acts, including firing upon a Nebel Hos- 
iery Mill truck, made a complete confession while 
in jail and, gave details showing how the CIO 
leaders planned damage to property and injury 
to those employees who refused to strike. 

During the nine months to one year which 
these men will spend wearing stripes and work- 
ing upon North Carolina roads, they will have 
time to reflect that North Carolina is not Penn- 
sylvania and the Nebel Hosiery Mills are not the 
Apex Hosiery Mills. 

Even that contemptible organization known as 
the National Labor Relations Board cannot pre- 
vent North Carolina from punishing those who. 
engage in lawless practices. 

The four men, mentioned above, are not the 
only ones who are to serve jail sentences for acts 
connected with the Nebel Hosiery Mill strike, 
for many strikers who have been convicted in the 
Magistrate’s Court have appealed their case and 

are awaiting trial in the Superior Court. 

After all the disorders incident to the strike, it 
has been called. off without the union winning a 
single point other than that the mill would re- 
employ those who had not participated in serious 
disorders. 


A Wage-Hour Law Oddity 


At a recent meeting of the Piedmont Division 
of the Southern Textile Association, at which 
Stephen MacRae, who is in charge of the Wage- 
Hour Office in Columbia, S. C., was the principal 
speaker, the following question was raised by a 
member of the audience: 

‘In the event that a mill is having contract 
work done, such as overhauling, or building of 
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any nature about the mill, where the work is let 
out on a strictly contract basis, is the mill in any 
way responsible for any possible violation of the 
Wage and Hour Law by the contractor?”’ 

The reply by Mr. MacRae was that the mill 
was jointly responsible with the contractor tor 
any violation of the law, and would be held 
equally liable. | 

Such a situation has not been tested so far as 
we know, but it might be well, in a period of 
activity such as the textile industry is now going 
through, for the mills to be sure that they are not 
unwittingly made joint violators of the law 
through the action of a contractor. 


Travel in Canada - 


Americans are accustomed to travel abroad 
and, every year until recently, our tourists have 
spent millions in Europe. 

One way in which we can now assist Great 
Britain is to spend at least a portion of those 
millions in Canada. 

- The section around Quebec and the Canadian 
Rockies offer tourists both interest and beauty. 
No passports aré required and in Canada our 
money commands a 10 per cent premium. 

Canada is furnishing England many planes 
and other implements of war and needs Ameri- 
can dollars in order to purchase materials from 
the United States. | 

The United States tourist to Canada will get 
his dollar’s worth, plus the assurance that his 
expenditures will do double duty by building up 
the Dominion’s defense program. 


New Textiles 


Dr. Gustavus Esselson, of Boston, addressing 
the American Chemical Society, said: 


‘Wool from sheep’s clothing, silk from the digestive sys- 
tems of worms, cotton from the parachutes of seeds and 
linen from the stems of plants no longer limit the abilities 
of the textile industry to supply fabrics. 

Synthesis and a variety of chemical treatments of nat- 
ural fibers provide an increasing number of valuable raw 
materials for the weaver and knitter of garments. 

Electricity produces new pile fabrics for dresses and 
upholstery. Glass has become a textile fiber of promise 
since its brittleness has been nullified by its conversion to 
infinitesimally fine fibers. 

Milk and soybeans supply new protein fibers. Chemi- 
cal manufacture converts plentiful raw materials into new 
fibers of amazing usefulness and beauty. Synthetic resins 
function as permanent finishes which add to the value of 
common goods and fibers. 

These new developments create both opportunities and 
hazards for_the textile manufacturer—opportunities for 
those awake to the possibilities they offer of meeting hu- 
man needs more fully; hazards for the ultra-conservatives 
who let progress pass them. 


Mill News 


REMERTON, GA.—The Strickland Cotton Mills have 
installed one 44-inch Hermas shearing machine. 

Monroe, GAa.—Walton Cotton Mills is. to build a one- 
story addition, cost about $25,000, for a warehouse unit. 


Pe_zer, S$. C.—The Kendall Mills’ new one-story addi- 
tion and machinery will cost about $45,000. 


GRANITE Fats, N. C.—Falls Mfg. Co. have complet- 
ed an addition at Plant No. 2 and machinery changes are 
almost completed, including installation of the Jackson 
Mfg. Co.’s atomizer humidifying system by G. A. White 
& Co., of Charlotte, N.C. 


ENKA, N. C.—Work is going forward on construction 
of a mile-long, U-shaped dike, 10 feet high and 20 feet 
thick, around the American Enka Corp. as a precaution 
against floods. 

In addition, the course of two streams, from which the 
rayon company secures water, will also be changed. 


Rep River, S. C.—The building which formerly housed 
the Red River Cotton Mill, which has been out of busi- 
ness for many years, has been purchased at a trustee sale 
by W. C. McDow, attorney for Wm. $. Wilson, as trus- 
tee, for $15,000. 


Macon, GA.—William D. Anderson, president of the 
Bibb Mfg. Co., confirms reports that this organization has 
gone into the production of wide sheeting, having install- 
ed a complement of wide looms of the latest model. 

“We went into this business to serve the bedspread 
trade, largely because we were pioneers in serving this 
particular industry with the yarns they use,” states Col- 
onel Anderson. “It is not our present intention to go ex- 
tensively into the manufacture of sheeting for the ordi- 
nary bed sheets.” 


ELKIN, N. C.—A storage building of around 200,000 
square feet of floor space will be erected by the Chatham 
Mig. Co., of this city, it was announced by Thurmond 
Chatham, head of the firm. The storage warehouse will 
be built as soon as the old factory in Winston-Salem, now. 
used: for storage, can be disposed of, a mill executive 
stated. | 

At the same time, it was announced that work is pro- 
ceeding rapidly on a building in Elkin destroyed by floods 


“You Can Count on WAK Counters” 


They are Rugged, Accurate, Dependable 


Write—Phone—Wire 


INCORPORATED 
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and fire last summer. Until this latter structure is com- 
pleted, Mr. Chatham said, the firm is compelled to send 
the wool North to be washed for processing. 


McApENVILLE, N. C.—-Stowe Mills, Inc., are installing 
Jackson Moistening Co.’s atomizer humidifying system in 
another of their departments, this being the second in- 
stallation. Work is being done by G. A. White & Co., of 
Charlotte, N.C. 


WESTMINSTER, 5S. C.—New 70-inch looms are being in- 
stalled in a new addition which has been constructed at 
the Oconee Mills, Inc., local plant of the Beacon Mfg. 
Co., of Swannanoa, N. C. Cotton blankets will be man- 
ufactured on these looms. The new addition measures 
15,000 square feet. In the past the local plant has been a 
spinning mill only. 


HAWKINSVILLE, Ga.—The Fall River ( Mass.) Plant of 


-Hawkinsville Cotton Mills has been consolidated with 


their plant here. This will require the removal from Fall 
River of the Bleachery and some additional equipment. 
Machinery already installed includes 10 sewing machines 
and 34 looms, making a total of 104 looms. In the future 
this mill will be known as Superba Mills, Inc., with Fred 
R. Thomas as president and treasurer. They will continue 
the manufacture of cotton toweling and towels. 


FAYETTEVILLE, N, C.—Sale of the Faytex Cotton Mills 
of Fayetteville, which went into bankruptcy in 1939, is 
announced here by E. C. Geddie, of Erwin, trustee. The 
mills were sold to W. R. McElroy, of New York City, for 
$100,000, Geddie said. McElroy for the past year has 
been serving as co-trustee of the company. Terms of the 
sales were not announced, but Geddie said McElroy plans 
to put the cotton mills back into operation within 90 
days. The mills employ nearly 500 people when in full 
operation, 

BOWLING GREEN, Ky.—The Derby Underwear Co. will 
install more than $100,000 worth of new machinery in a 
building which is being constructed here for that purpose 
by the Bowling Green Industrial Foundation. The new 
building was scheduled to be completed and ready for the 
installation of the machinery by November 10th, it is 
stated. The new building will measure 100 feet by 280 
feet. It will be two stories of fireproof construction. 


Luray, VA.—The entire front wall of the new building 
being erected for the Luray Textile Co., about 150 by 25 
feet, caved in November 11th, causing damage estimated 
at $2,000. A heavy southeast gale was assigned as the 
cause. 

The new brick $75,000 building was awaiting steel for 
the roof, which, it was said, had been held up because of 
war orders. The construction is protected by insurance. 
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Preparation and Dyeing 


Naphthols Package Machines 


By Carl Bartell + + + 


NHE first naphthols were offered to the dyeing indus- 

gs approximately 20 years ago or more, but only 

within the past ten years has the use of naphthols in 
package dyeing of yarns become widespread. 

Naphthol AS was the first of the naphthols introduced 
and this product, unless dried before coupling or develop- 
ing with the diazotized fast color base or salt will wash 
off noticeably thus causing a weakened shade. 

Naphthols of the AS type are known as the non-sub- 
stantive group which includes the older naphthols that are 
generally used for piece goods and printing. 

After years of research, the substantive types of naph- 
thols were introduced to the 
dyeing industry and these 
were so named because they 
possess a definite substantive 


action or affinity for cellu- 
losic fibers. In addition, this 
group can be coupled to the 
diazotized fast color base so- 
lutions while the naphtholat- 
ed yarns and material are 
wet and give excellent color 
yield as compared against 
the non-substantive group if 
coupled wet. 

The first substantive type 
was Naphthol AS SW, fol- 
lowed by Naphthol AS BR, 
AS-BG, AS-LB, AS-SR, AS- 
LG and others. 

Naphthols AS-SW and AS-BR remain the two widest 
used due to their good money value and fastness proper- 
ties that they possess. 

With the introduction of Naphthol AS-SW, the pres- 
sure package dyeing machines were becoming .perfected 
and dyers were trying to dye all types of colors as these 
package machines with varying degrees of success. 

For several years, a yarn dyer running naphthols on 
package machines encountered these chief troubles in the 
naphtholating and coupling or developing baths: 


Package Dyeing in Southern Plant 


Naphtholating Bath 


A-1—Poor solubility of substantive naphthols in prep- 
aration for naphtholation bath. 

A-2—-Poor stability of naphtholate bath during the im- 
pregnation of tightly wound packages of yarn. 

A-3-——The vary substantivity of the naphtholated yarn 
when given a cold salt wash. 

A-4—The necessity of hydro-extraction the naphtho- 
lated packages of yarn before coupling in prefer- 
ence to giving a cold salt wash. 


Coupling Bath 


B-1-—Poor solubility of the fast color bases and the 
difficulty entered in dissolving and diazotizing 
them. 


B-2—-The_ necessity for 
straining the diazo- 
tized base solutions 
several times before 
being entered into 
the coupling bath on 
package machines. 


b-3-——The lack of techni- 
cal knowledge among 
dyers and dyestuff 
demonstrators as toa 
good working knowl- 
edge of how to han- 
dle the preparation 
and diazotizion of 
base solutions. They 
would try to “talk” 
their dyeing of dye- 
stuffs through a 

shade instead of making it work from a technical and 

practical viewpoint. 


B-4—-Failure to stabilize the coupling bath so that the 
* diazotized base solution would precipitate out 
heavily on the inside and outside of packages, 

thus making the dye lot a total loss. 


B-5——Maintaining a sufficiently low temperature of 50- 
80° F. for the coupling or developing bath oper- 
ations. 


DYEING FINISHING 


40 


B-6—Lack of knowledge and information on the finish- 


ing off of dye lots so as to reduce the crocking to 
a minimum. 


Additional sources of trouble found in the dyeing of 
naphthols were the type of dyeing machines and the prep- 
aration of the packages of yarns. These were: 


1—-Lack of uniformity of pressure exerted on all pack- 
ages on a spindle in machine. 


2—-Steam valves and reversing valves for flow of liquor 
were not of good quality. 


Lack of uniformity in winding packages, giving soft 
and hard packages. 

This required training of yarn winding operations. 

During the past ten years, the introduction of prepared 
fast color salts has increased the use of naphthols plus the 
greatly improved naphthols and bases now being offered 
the dyers. 

With these improved naphthols, bases, and salts plus 
the better engineered dyeing machines for ackage dye- 
ing, a dyer now finds himself with the following points in 
the naphtholating (impregnation) and coupling (develop- 
ing) operations greatly improved: 


Naphtholating 


1—-Naphthols AS-SW and AS-BR can now be pre- 
pared at low temperatures with small amounts of 
alcohol and caustic soda. This is due to the ex- 
cellent dispersibility and solubility now found in 
these products. 


C-2—-A properly dissolved naphtholate solution re- 
quires a sufficiently alkaline “spring bath’ to re- 
main stable during the naphtholating bath. 


C-3—Satisfactorily naphtholated yarn can be salt 


washed cold and will give uniform dyed shades 
from lot to lot. 


((-4—-The removal of packages from a machine for 
hydro extraction of salt washing is only practiced 
by a few dyers nowadays. The prepared 25% 
brine solutions now used in salt wash are better 
than adding dry salt to machines in salt wash. 
Some of the latest type of dveing machines 
have air extraction units for blowing out excess 
moisture and these are being used successfully in 
place of salt washes. 


Coupling 


|)-1--Stabilized fast color salts possess excellent solu- 

| bility and give good color value. Fast color bases 
possess improved solubility and dyers can now 
obtain practical and foolproof preparation and 
diazotizing methods that give full details for 
handling bases if a dyer wishes to keep color 
costs at a minimum. 


1)-2 —Nowadays, a fast color salt solution or a properly 
diazotized base solution seldom requires more 
than a straining through cloth once. On some of 
the newer bases and salts the straining is not 
necessary. 


[D-3—-Dyers and dyestuff demonstrators are better 
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trained and possess fair to excellent ability on 
handling naphthols now. 


1)-4——Coupling baths are stabilized and seldom precip- 
itate out of solution. 


1)-5—Dvestuff and chemical companies have greatly 


improved the materials and méthods used for fin- 
ishing off dyed naphthol lots. 


The improvements now being shown in the dyeing of 
naphthols can be shown by this simplified dyeing proce- 
dure now offered for several of the popular naphthol 
shades being dyed on package machines. 

Naphthol Orange 


Preparation of packages: Boil out-—-30 minutes: 
1-2% Penetrant 
2% Soda Ash or 1% caustic soda 
Run 30 minutes at 200° F., drop, running cold wash, 
bring up fresh bath at 110° F. 
Spring bath—110° F., run 10 minutes——valve reverse 
(5-15 minutes). 
2.5 Caustic soda 
Sulfonated fatty alcohol. 
Naphtholate bath—110° F. 
2.0% Naphthol AS SW 
Paste with alcohol, add 0.67 caustic soda, stir and add 
lukewarm water for solution. 
Add to expansion tank in 2 parts. Run 30 minutes, add 
10% salt, run 30 minutes. Drop and give salt wash cold. 
Drop and bring up fresh bath for coupling bath. 


If yarn extracted, add 1°; Formaydehyde to naphtho- 
lating bath. 


Coupling bath—start at 60° F. and hold below 80° F. 

2.25% Fast Orange GC Base 
| Paste with hot water. Add slowly. 

3.50% Muriatic acid (32-36%). Stir thoroughly, 

allow to stand 10 minutes. Add cold water 

and ice, cool to 40° F., add slowly and stir 5 

minutes. 

1.40% Sodium Nitrite (water solution). Diazotized 

25 minutes. Test with potassium iodide pa- 

per to see if sufficient nitrous acid condition is 
available. Neutralize with: 

1.80% Sodium acetate—water solution. Test with 

congo red paper, no color change should take 


place, if so add additional sodium acetate 
solution. 


Add: 

0.75-56% Acetic acid (diluted) to expansion tank 
with ice and 10% salt (brine). Strain in the 
diazotized base solution and run 45 minutes. 
Drop bath, wash cold and soap off at 200 
F, for 20 minutes with: 

2.00% Sulfonated fatty alcohol 

1.00% Pyro phosphate 
Drop and give 2 hot washes at 180° F. and 
140” F. 

Drop and give cold wash and out. 
Using this similar procedure, this formula will give 


good results: 
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Naphthol Wine 


Boil out: 


2.0% Penetrant 

1.0% Soda Ash 
Spring bath: 

2.5% Caustic soda 
Naphtholate ‘bath: 

1.75% Naphthol AS.BR 

Alcohol for pasting 
0.60% Caustic Soda 
15.00% Salt (brine) 


2 salt washes, cold 20% salt (brine) 


Coupling bath: 

2.00% Fast Garnet GBC Base—hot water for past- 
ing 

0.50% Diazopon A 

2.20% Muriatic. Acid 32% 

1.10% Sodium Nitrite 

1.25% Acetic Acid 28% 

1.50% Sodium Acetate 
Run 30 minutes at 60° F. 
Run 40 minutes at 60° F. 


10.00% Salt brine) drop. 


Finish off as shown on naphthol orange or if a bluer 
shade wanted replace sulfonated fatty alcohol with olate 
type of soap. 

Fast color salts may be used to replace the bases by 
using approximately three times the amount of bases rec- 
ommended, This naturally omits the diazotizing opera- 
tions. 

The various types of naphthols, bases, salts and assist- 
ants used on package work are as follows: 


Name of Colors Makers 


Diazopon A (Dispersing agent 
for bases) 

Neomerpin N (Dispersing agent 
for bases) 

Amanil Naphthol AS SW 0 

Amanil Naphthol AS BR 

Naphthol AS SG 

Naphthol AS LG 

Naphthol AS LB 

Naphthanil SW 

Naphthosol SW 

Fast Red KB Base 

Fast Orange GC Base American Aniline Products, Inc. 

Fast Scarlet R Base American Aniline Products, Inc. 

Naphthosol Fast Red KB Base Calco Chemical Corp. 

Naphthosol Fast Red AL Salt- Caleo Chemical Corp. 

Naphtholsol Fast Red GL Base Calco Chemical Corp. 


General Dyestuffs 


DuPont Co. 

American. Aniline Products, Inc. 
American Aniline Products, Inc. 
General Dyestuffs 

General Dyestuffs 

General Dyestuffs 

DuPont Co. 

Calco Chemical Co. 

American Aniline Products, Inc. 


Lecture On Screen Printing 


William A. Wolhar, superintendent of dyeing and fin- 
ishing at Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C., 
recently gave an interesting lecture to the members of the 
Tompkins Textile Society at North Carolina State Col- 
lege. 

| Mr. Wolhar was assisted by three Textile graduates of 
North Carolina State College who are also connected with 
Rosemary. They were: E. B. Manning, head designer: 
J. E. McGee, vice-president and assistant superintendent, 
and J..E. Shaw, assistant. superintendent. 
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WONDER 


MEON “T”’ for conditioning cotton 
yarns is more than.a penetrant or 
wetting agent. MEON “"T”’ is hygro- 
scopic, and by virtue of its property of 
breaking down surface tension, insures 
rapid absorption. MEON “T”’ per- 
manently sets the twist and removes 
the kinks. Any amount of water can be | 
imparted and retained by the use of 
MEON “T"’. Therein lies a tangible 
value for the manufacturer. . . . 


Can be Used in 
ANY CONDITIONING MACHINE 


1 gallon MEON “T” to 99 gallons water 


“INSURES SMOOTH WEAVING 
INCREASES BREAKING STRENGTH 
A RUST INHIBITOR 
* WILL NOT AFFECT THE BOBBINS 
ECONOMICAL 
EFFICIENT 


Use it on your Tyeing-in Machine 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for FIBRE CONDITIONING 
ESTABLISHED 1874 


17 BATTERY PLACE. NEW YORK * 815 WEST MOREHEAD ST. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES 
AUSTIN M. KNIGHT FREDERIC L. EKSTRAND 
WEST YARMOUTH. MASS STAFFORD SPRINGS, CONN, 

HENRY F.GRAUL SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 
CHARLOTTE, N. C, CHARLOTTE, N 


Ww B R 


G 
Cc. 
JOHN FERGUSON 


| SPARTANBURG, $. Cc. LAGRANGE.GA. 
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New Sanforset Treatment for Viscose Rayon 
Fabrics 
(Continued from Page 28) 
any of the accepted trade finishes can be later applied 
with reasonable care in so doing. 
While no special cleaning, washing or ironing instruc- 
tions are necessary to retain the size dimensions of gar- 


ments made of Sanforset Treated and Tested Rayon, yet 


we recommend that you laundryowners retain whatever 
washing method you have proven best suitable for rayon 
garments. However, if one with Sanforset treatment 
should get into your cotton wash no great damage should 
result, as far as shifting out of fit is involved; yet the 
question of color or finish damage would still be your 
concern. The public laundries’ first experience with San- 
forset fabrics will no doubt be in rayon sportswear gar- 
ments where often dry cleaning has been done. This dry 
cleaning method can be continued if preferred rather than 
washing, but laundering being your primary work, you 
should profit by this increased wash business. As a matter 
of fact, continual dry cleaning often results in the neces- 
sity of an eventual soap wash. 

The treatment can be applied to many classes and 
shades of piece-dyed colors and prints, but it is expected 
that it will more generally be applied to fabrics where vat 
colors are used. It has no effect whatever on a wide selec- 
tion of dyes used, yet Sanforset’s responsibility is natur- 
ally limited to the maintenance ‘of its own strict shrinking 
and stretching standard. 

The reaction of the process on the fibers tends to main- 
tain the tensile strength of the fabric: in fact, it usually 
improves the wet state strength, in some instances as 
much as 25 per cent. 

Demonstrations and trials have been and are being con- 
ducted in many finishing plants. Licenses for the Sanfor- 
set treatment have been granted to a representative group 
of holders of licenses under-the sanforized-shrunk com- 
pressive shrinking patents, and others are being daily con- 
sidered. Since only little special equipment not usually 
available in most finishing plants is needed, commercial 
quantities of Sanforset fabrics are being started as quickly 
as plants are licensed to apply the treatment, and produc- 
tion procedures ironed out. 


TVA Power May Be Used By Georgia Mills 


—. 


The possibility of obtaining TVA power for Georgia 
cotton mills was discussed recently by a group of textile 
mill executives of that State, including the electric power 
rate committee of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
of Georgia. They voted unanimously to study the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority’s service to textile plants in Ten- 
nessee and Alabama. Scott Russell, of the Bibb Mfg. 
Co., of Macon, was appointed chairman of a special com- 
mittee to confer with TVA officials to ascertain the terms 
under which the Federal agency's power could be. ob- 
tained. 


Frank A. Decker, of Thompson, Conn., has been added 
to the staff of Ernst Bischoff Co., Inc., of Ivoryton, Conn.., 
in the textile specialties department. Mr. Decker has for 
some years made a special study of textiles and dyestuffs. 
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702,000,000 to 608,020,000 square 


‘will continue to carry the group life 
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England’s Cotton | 


Exports Decline 


Washington, D. mar- | 

ket increases for U. cotton is re-| 
flected in the huge Sites decline of 
cotton goods exports during the first | 


half of the current year, the Depart- | 


ment of Commerce indicated. 

Reports from the American com- 
mercial attache in London reveal the 
volume of British cotton textile ex- 
ports in that period to show drops of 
more than 32 per cent from the same 
period in 1939, 

Exports of cotton yarn declined 
from 67,000,000 pounds in January- 
June, 1939, to 45,348,000 pounds in 
the first half of this year, while ship- 
ments of cotton piece goods fell from 


yards. 

According to official statistics, the. 
value of Great Britain’s cotton goods 
export trade during the first eight 
months of 1940 was 36,794,146 
pounds in the corresponding period of 
1939 and 33,753,232 pounds in Jan- 
uary-August of 1938. 

No details as to classifications or 
countries of destination -have been 
made public. 


Avondale Mills Will Continue 
Insurance for Men in Service 


Sylacauga, Ala. Avondale Mills 
have notified their organizations that, 
where requested to do so in each in- 
stance by the person affected, they 


insurance of any of their employees 
who enter the military service of the 
United States through the draft or 
otherwise. 

“The company will continue to 
carry this insurance for a period of 14 
months from the time the employee 
enters the military service, without 
expense to the employee. In the case 
of those employees who are drafted 
this will be two months in addition to 
the draft period. These two months 
will allow the employee time to re- 
port back to his job with the Avon- 
dale Mills, or to convert his group 


policy to an individual policy if he so 
desires. “In the event the employee 


reports back to work for the company | 


at the expiration of his military ser- | 
vice he will lose no priority which he 


would have had had his service with 
the company been continuous. Should 
his service with the Government con- 
tinue longer than the 14-month period 
either bec cause of voluntary action on 
the employee’s part or otherwise the 
employee will be expected to convert 
his insurance and carry it himself if 


he desires the continued insurance 


protection.”’ 
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Finest quality Fluorescent lighting—complete 


“‘packages” of daylight— MIRALUMES! 


30 foot-candies of illumination pro- 
vided by MIRALUMES in Drayton Mills, 


Spartanburg, South Carolina. 


SHOWN HERE is one of many MIRALUMES available. The only Fluorescent 


Lighting Units made complete—lamps, fixtures, starters—under one roof! De- 
signed, engineered, built, sold complete and guaranteed by HYGRADE! Quality 
manufactured to meet the highest standards. Corrected for power factor and 


stroboscopic effect (flicker). 


Underwriters Laboratory Approved. 


INDUSTRIAL MIRALUME F-100: 100-watt unit; 
2 40-watt lamps: length 54”; no nuts or bolts in 
reflector surface. 


WRITE TODAY for free MIRALUME catalogue 
with complete information, prices, discounts. 
Address Dep't TB11, Hygrade Syivania Corp., 
Ipswich, Mass.—or see your Electrical Contractor. 


Miralumes 


Starters easily accessible. Maintenance cost low! 


NOTE: Extraordinary lighting efficiencies 
are obtained in fluorescent lamps, and by tuning 
the electric discharge to concentrate ultra-violet 
energy at the precise 2537 Angstrom Unit wave- 
length most effective in causing the porous film 
(Hyorcde ratent 2096693) to generate light, the 
best results are secured. The means for achieving 
these results so important to the efficiency of 
HYGRADE LAMPS, are described in patent 
numbers 2126787 and 2201817 now controlled in 
this field by HYGRADE. The high power factor 
fion-stroboscopic circuit used in this unit is 
described in Hygrade patent No. 2195114, 


Hygrade Sylvania Corp., Est. 1901. Makers of Hygrade Incandescent Lamps and Sylvania Radio Tubes 


DAYLIGHT BROUGHT INDOORS 
WITH HYGRADE FLUORESCENT! 


ad 


Copr. 1940 Hygrade Sylvania Corp. 


| 
Factory efficiency and catety tremendously 
You now every corne!l of any piant 
with LiyGRADF MIRALUMES: Overnigh glare and 
vanish, people sec bette! work bette! fee! bette! 
of MIRALUME® pro’ more ‘thout harsh 
glare of ehadow> lignt 50 cooler: And MIRA} ME- 
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N. C. Cotton Manufacturers 
Have Fine Convention 


(Continued from Page 30) 


inactive. This coming January, how- 
ever, the Legislature will be in ses- 
sion, and Mr. Cone emphasized to the 
manufacturers that a very careful 
watch on proposed legislation will be 
kept by Hunter Marshall, secretary, 
and reports made to the membership 
on proposed legislation. Mr. Cone 
particularly emphasized to the man- 
ufacturers that before taking any ac- 
tion as individuals in respect to pro- 
posed legislation they should consult 
Mr. Marshall, so that they might 
have full information as to the im- 
plication of any pending bills. 

The finances of the Association 
were discussed by Harvey W. Moore, 
of Charlotte, chairman of the Finance 
Committee, who reported a slight in- 
crease in the assets of the Association. 

From the Resolutions Committee 
Mr. Ruffin reported the Resolution on 
National Unity and the customary 
resolution.on deaths of members dur- 
ing the year, and of thanks to the 
speakers, committeemen, and to all 
who had contributed to the success of 
the convention. 


Golf Winners 


Prize winners in the golf tourna- 
ment, which is an annual affair at the 
convention, were as follows: 

Manufacturers—Low net, C. J. 
Beaver, score 69; prize given by Corn 
Products Refining Co., to be won 
three times; won in 1936 by A. G. 
Myers; 1937 by Stuart W. Cramer, 
Jr.; 1938 by John K. Rutledge, Jr.; 
1939 by A. G. Myers; small prize to 
accompany is held by winner. 

Low gross, J. W. Hawthorne, score 
80; prize given by Carolina Hotel, to 
be won three times; won in 1938 by 
W. H. Ruffin; 1939 by Stuart W. 
Cramer, Jr. 

Second low net, J. E. Millis, score 
71; prize given by the Association. 

Second low gross, W. H. Ruffin, 
score 81; prize by the Association. 

High net, A. K. Winget. 
prize by Association. 

High gross, H. F 
108; 


score &2: 


. Hunsucker, score 
prize by Association. 


Associate members—-Low net. B. 
W. Wilson, score 67; prize by Asso- 
ciation. 

Low gross, Ed Reid, score 69; prize 
by Association. 

Winners in the skeet shoot. con- 


ducted by ]. E. Moore, of Charlotte. 
were as follows: First prize, R. C. 
Moore; second, Walter Gayle; third, 
Harvey Moore, and fourth, Jim Sand- 
ridge 


General 


Jacobs, E. H 
Jenkins Metal Co. 
Johnson Chemical Co. 


Fro 


Where a appears opposite 


American Cyanamid & 
American Moistening Co, 
American Viscose Co. 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Asheville Hotel 

Ashworth Bros. 

Auffmordt, CC. A. 


Baily, Joshua L. & Co. 
Bancroft Belting Co. 
Barber-Colman Co, 
Barkley Machine Works 
Barnes Textile Associates 
Sales Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Brooklyn Perfex Corp. 


{ Loom Reed Co. 
(‘arolina Refractories Co. 
Carter Traveler Co. 
Charlotte Chemical 
(*harlotte Leather 
(Ciba Co., Ine. 
Clark Publishing Co. 
Clinton Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Cundiff, John ©. 

Curran & Barry 

(“utler Co., Roger 


‘arolina 


Belting Co. 


Dary Ringe Traveler Co. 
Daughtry Sheet Metal Co. 
Davton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Detergent Products Co. 
Detex Watchclock. Co. 
Diehl Mfg. Co. 
Dillard Paper Co. 
Dixon Lubricating 
Drake Corp. 
Draper Corporation 
LDronsfield Bros. 
Dunkle & Co., Paul A. 
Dunning & 
DuPont de Nemours, E. 
Fine Chemicals Dept. 
R. & H. Dept. 
Dyvyestuff Division 


Saddle 


L&C 


Eagle Roller Repair Works 
Eaton, Paul B. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Engineering Sales Co, 


Foster Machine Co. 
Benjamin F ranklin 
Franklin Process Co. 


Hotel 


Garland Mfg. Co. 

(;astonia Brush Co. 

General Coal Co. 

Dvestuff Corp 
General Electric Co. 

George Machine Works, W. J. 
(7ill Leather Co 

(;reenville Belting 
(Grinnell Co. 


Gulf: Refining Co. 

H & B American Machine Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 


Houghton. F. & ("o. 
Houghton Wool Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfe. Co. 
Hygrade Svivania Corp 
ldeal Machine Co. 
lselin-Jefferson Co. 


Co., Ine. 


a 


Laboratories, 


Boschert Press Co. 


Chemical Corp. 17 


Inc. 
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Stodghill & Co. 


Terrell Machine Co. 
Texas Co... The 


46 and 50 
Textile-F inishing Machinery Co. _ 


Todd, Ine:, 53 

i’ S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co , 

U'. S. Ring Traveler Co, 49 

Universal Winding Co. 10 

Vanderbilt Hotel 69 

Veeder-Root, Ine. 

Vietor Ring Traveler Co : 56 

Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 69 

WAK, Inc. 38 

Watson-Williams Co. 

Wellington, Sears Co. 48 


White & Co., G,. A, ; 
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Classified Department 


We make and sell 
only the best in’ 
Leather Belting, Mill C 
Strapping and Loop 
Pickers. Agents for 
the famous Dayton 
Pickers and Specialties. 


GREENVILLE 


COMPANY 


Concord, N. C 


FOR SALE 
3—8’x3%” Whitin Fly 
built 19238. 
§ 3—12’x6” Whitin 
| 


1923: 
40—Saco-Pettee Spinning Frames, 


Frames, 


Slubbers, built 


224 spindles. 

No. 380 Foster Winders with mo- 
tors. 

§ i—Vacuum Stripper for 40 cards 

with vacuum pump built by 

} Angelo American Textile Ma- | 

chine Co., Abington, Mass. 

| i1—2-cylinder Slasher made by 

| 

| 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Large quantity of shafting and 
| Hangers. 
Locke Cotton Mills Co., 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


PAUL B. EATON | 
| PATENT ATTORNEY 

1408 Johnston Bidg. 

Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


SS 


- 300 Used Double Pick Counters 
Less than 3 years old. Excellent 
condition. Reasonable price. 


Wire or write P. O. Box 3095 
Charlotte, N. C. 


| SHEET METAL—ROOFING 


Skylights, Guttering and 
Conductors 

Pipe and Separators 
Approved Barrett Bulit-Up Roofers 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO. 


| 1108 E. Trade St. Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 2.2195 


PERFEY FIBRE BROOMS 


are always the same. 


i They can be uniformly duplicated 
" year in and year out. itis NOT a 
seasonable crop. j 


Get them from 
BATSON 
Greenville, 8. C. 


Box 841 


HYGROLIT MACHINES | 


For Sale—Two patented Hygrolit | 
Yarn Conditioning machines, Model 
AAAY, purchased new June, 1934. | 
Operated only three to four years. 
In excellent condition. 

Address “‘Hygrolit,’’ 
| Care Textile Bulletin. 


| 


Parts to apply Whitin Casablanca 
Long Draft on three-inch gauge 
and gearing, and can be applied to 
either Whitin, Saco-Lowell, or 
Spinning consisting of Roll Stands, 
Fales & 


| 

| 

Jenks’ Frames for 4,400 
Spindles. 
| 


Price 50c per spindle. 
LINN MILLS CO., 
Landis, N. C. 


OPENING FOR SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE 


| Long-established manufacturer of 
sulfonated oils, sizing, finishes and 

other textile chemical specialties 
has vacancy for sales. representa- 

tive in Georgia, Alabama and Ten- 
nessee. Promising future for a com- 

petent man with a following among 
the mills. Our. own organization 

aware of this advertisement. 


Address “‘SIZINGS,” 
) Care Textile. Bulletin. 


OPENING 


i for several competent loom fixers 


on Models E and P Draper looms. | 
Answer in own handwriting, giving 
experience, age and references. | 


Address “E and P,’’ 
Care Textile Bulletin. 


i FOR SALE 
Twenty-two Frames Saco-Lowell 
Spinning equipped with Whitin 


j Long Draft. 3” Gauge, four-spindle 
drive. Price $1.00 per spindle. 
MILLS co., 

Landis, N. C. 


ROSE BUSHES—World's best; hints on 
care and culture; free illustrated cata- 
log. McClung Bros. Rose Nursery, Ty- 
ler, Texas. 


POSITION WANTED — Experienced de- 
signer and weave room overseer. Can 
successfully lay out, plan, and follow 
work through mill. Experienced in tech- 
nical supervision of plant and produc- 
tion manager. Best of references. Age 
34, married. Address ‘“‘Mc,”’ care Textile 
Bulletin. 
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REBUILT 


REEVES DRIVES 


| 

| No. 000 to No. 8—All Types 

| Save 60% of new net costs. 

| Chain Drives—V Belt Drives 

| Conveyors—Speed Reducers 

ALL DRIVES OVERHAULED 
Money Back Guarantee 

| PATRON. TRANSMISSION CO. 

§ 160 Grand St. New York City " 


| W. J. GEORGE MACHINE WORKS 
Specialized Repairer of 
Steel Rolls, Spindles and Flyers 
P.O. Box 474 Phone 1114 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


POSITION WANTED as Overseer Weav- 
ing. Twenty years’ experience on nar- 
row plain goods, including prints, sheet- 
ings, 80 sq. broadcloths, jeans, sateens, 
drills, osnaburgs. 42 years old, married, 


good character, hustler. I, C. 8S. grad- 
uate. Excellent references. Address 
““Hustler,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 

aged. Satisfying references. Age 46, 


PRACTICAL SUPERINTENDENT would 
like change. Familiar with working all 
off grades cotton and waste. Wool, Ray- 
on, ete. Real producer and good man- 
ager. Satisfying references. Age 46, 
clean habits. Small salary. Excell in 
Carding and Spinning. Address P. ©. 
Box 1192, Gastonia, N. C. 


Rain Grown Cotton 
Shows Best Spinning 


Washington.—There is no differ- 
ence in manufacturing behavior be- 
tween irrigated and non-irrigated cot- 
ton, but in appearance, yarns spun 
from rain-grown is more satisfactory 
than those spun from irrigated cotton, 


according to tests conducted at the U. 


>. Spinning Laboratory at Clemson, 
and announced Nov. 13th by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The tests were in charge of John 
M. Cook, who supervises the Depart- 
ment’s Laboratory at Clemson. 

Manufacturers have claimed that 
irrigated cotton has more wase then 
rain-grown cotton, produces yarn of 
lower strength, produces yarns and 
fabrics that are unsatisfactory in ap- 
pearance, is harder to spin, and is dif- 
ficult to dye. These claims and their 
reflection in price differences between 
rain-grown and irrigated cotton were 
responsible for the tests. 

Samples for the tests were gathered 
during the 1939-40 season from the 
Memphis territory, which includes 
Mississippi, Arkansas and Louisiana: 
from California; and from the Ari- 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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PREPARATION 


it takes time to do any 
Job right. Why not pre- 
pare now for your SPIN- 
NING ana TWISTING? 


Southern Representatives 


George W. Walker 
Box 1894, Greenville, S. C. 


. J. Quillen 
Box 443, Spartanburg, S.C. 


Southwest Supply Co. 
Box 236, Itasca, Texas 


TERLING RING TRAVELER Gf 


Established 1838 


fabrics. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


Starting Its Second Century 
2802 Laurel Street 
W. Hollister, O. Box 121 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Hartford, Cenn. 
BR. B. Moreland, FP. O. Box 895 
Atlanta, aG. 


and ECONOMY 


CARD ROOM BOBBINS 


CREEL, TWISTER, AND WARP SPOOLS 
CONES - TUBES - ROLLS 
SKEWERS 
CLEARER BOARDS 
SCAVENGER ROLLS. ETC. 


lerrell Machine (0. ic. 


Charlotte, 


| and Overedging 
‘ efficiency at 
| ‘High Speed 
2) with maximum 
Modernisze 
with the new 
Machines 
Write for details and let us demonstrate these machines on your own 


Piedmont Division, S. T. A., Digs Into Wage and 
Hour Law 


(Continued from Page 26) 


and teach him in a class. If you do not put him in the 
production line somewhere he will never learn and will 
never be worth anything to any employer. 

I want to ask a question. Suppose we take a boy who 
is out of school and has nothing to do and put him in as 
a sweeper, at 30 cents an hour. Can he come back in and 
learn to doff after hours? A man can never learn’ by 
standing and looking; he has to do the work. 


Mr. MacRae: It all simmers down to the same thing— 
can an employee who works in one department go into 
another department, after he has worked 40 hours in the 
first department, to learn? That is the question. I do not 
know, but it is my opinion and I do not believe they are 
going to be very liberal relative to having an employee 
leave one department and go to another department to 
work for nothing just to learn, when the goods are going 
to be produced there. I do know. I think you will have to 
submit that in writing. I know that an employee may be 
permitted to go back and learn, but whether he may do so 
in the production department I do not know. 


Mr. E.: 1 do not see how he can learn unless he is in 
the production line. 


Mr. MacRae: 


Mr. E.: It takes a girl or woman six months to learn 
to be a good spinner. It takes several weeks to learn to 


doff. 


Mr. MacRae: Do they have to come up the line and 
learn all those things in order? 


Mr. E.: Oh, no; you can take a green hand and make 
a spinner out of him, if you have the green hand. 


Mr. D.: Did you say there are three or four men in the 
field whose duty will be only to study exemptions? 

Mr. MacRae: 
applied for. 


-How long does it take to learn? 


To study cases in which exemptions are 


Mr. D.: This trouble the members have been speaking 
about has been going on all the while. With the. textile 
industry the second largest industry in the country, why 
would it not be possible to get the government to assign 
one man to the textile industry? You are taking the key 
men from these fellows, and they are allowed only a cer- 
tain percentage of employees as learners. 


Mr. MacRae: 
Mr. E:: 
paid. 


What percentage are they allowed? 


Three per cent. Those learners have to be 


Mr. D.: What I want to ask you is what kind of proce- 
dure the textile industry can go through in order to get 
one man to study its problems. If we can get that we may 
be able to get battery hands to come in and learn to weave 
and doffing hands to come in and learn to spin—if we had 
one man in the United States to study our problems. 


Mr. MacRae: You might write and make application 
for one man to be assigned by the Administrator to study 


your industry. The only man that could grant exemption 


would be the Administrator himself. He has men that do 


| that, that go in and study the conditions in an industry 
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and, after studying them, recommend changes to be made 
or not to be made. 


Mr. D.: It seems to me that we should write the Ad- 
ministrator in Washington and ask him to put one man in 
the industry to learn our problems. 


Mr. A.: I do not think that is necessary. I think the 
Chairman, for instance, could put up that problem to the 
State Administrator. 


Mr. MacRae: What about a higher percentage of learn- 
ers in your departments? You say you have 3 per cent 
now; suppose that were raised to.10 per cent, or to 5 per 
cent? 


Mr. A.: We have to pay those learners, you know. 
Mr. MacRae: That is right. | 


Mr. A.: In other words, the proposition we have before 
you is not to hurt our employees. I think every employee 
in my mill would stand by what I say—that they want to 
learn. Once they become efficient, don’t think for a minute 
that they are going to let the mill take advantage of them. 


Mr. MacRae: You do not want to pay these learners 
anything for their learning time? 


Mr. A.: No. 


Mr. MacRae: 1 do not think that would be permitted. 
[ think the learner situation might be extended, but after 
a man works 40 hours in the plant and then comes back 
to work additional hours I do not think that would be 
permissible. 


Mr. A,: It would be purely voluntary, you understand. 


Mr. MacRae: Yes. 


Mr. A.: You can see the situation the industry is going 
to run into. | 

Mr. MacRae: Yes, but I do not think that would ever 
be permitted—that a man would be allowed to go into the 
plant and work for nothing. 


Mr. A.: If he already had one job? 


Mr. MacRae: That is right—where he worked in one: 


department 40 hours and came back and worked in an- 
other production department I do not think he would be 
permitted to work for nothing. 


Mr. A.: Do you think there would be any possibility 
of getting a change? 


Mr. MacRae: There probably might be a change in 
the learner situation. You might be permitted a greater 
percentage of learners. I think it would be a very good 
plan for you to appoint a committee to meet with me and 
iron out all the little trifling things, and then I shall be 
glad to have the Administrator come to Charlotte and 
meet with the committee. If he decides to do it, he can 
do it with a stroke of his pen. I had much the same 
situation in New Orleans with the garment workers. They 
had five different minima, depending upon the kind of 
goods they worked on. We got all the trifles ironed out, 
and then the Administrator came down and met with the 
committee of eight, and on his return to Washington he 
got it all straightened out. 


(Continued on Page 50, 
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Behind the Airchanger 
AN IDEA 


In developing the modern Airchang- 
er idea for you, we started to answer 
the questions you textile men have 
been asking. Why up and down 
humidity? Why spotty conditions? 
The Parks Automatic Airchanger 
measures incoming air. Admits only 
just so much, Just as much as con- 
stant humidity will permit — and 


NO MORE. 


In hot weather it gives you all the - 
evaporative cooling the humidifiers 
can develop. Keeps them running. 
Lets in as much air as possible. 


On the contrary, the cooler the 
weather, the more the incoming air 
is restricted. 


But all the time it is the humidity 
that stays put—and in all parts of 
the room. 

It is that kind of automatic regula- 
tion that makes it an Airchanger. 
And only the Parks Automatic Air- 
changer has regulat'on like that. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Certified Climate 


Fitchburg,Mass. Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 
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: 
SELLING AGENTS for 


SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


>? CURRAN & BARRY | 
320 Broadway 
New York, N.Y.» 


Wellington Sears Co. 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta | 


220 Devonshire St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Domestic 


Joshua L. Baily 

& Company 

40 Worth Street 
New York 


BULLETIN 
“Want Ads” 


Get Quick Hesults 
At Low Lost 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Trading in cotton gray goods has settled 
back down to routine in most cases, following the splurge 
of buying a few days ago. The reason advanced for the 
sudden spurt in buying was the arrival of news that the 
Secretary of the Treasurer has asked for an extension of 
the debt limit, and in the last two hours of trading on the 
day of the announcement it was estimated that more than 
10,000,000 yards of print cloths and related cloths were 
disposed of. 

The continuation of the buying during the remainder 
of the week ending November Ist is said to have resulted 
in many mills being sold up on their production through 
February and in some cases even further ahead. 

In some instances, mills refused to sell and withdrew 
from the market for the time being. Most producers are 
reluctant to sell too far into the future for fear that they 
may be called upon to divert part of their equipment to 
defense contracts. In view of the shortage of many types 
of cotton goods, it is quite possible that the priority ruling 
may be invoked in order to obtain sufficient materials to 
cover the nearby requirements of the defense forces. 

An analysis of the bids opened at Jeffersonville on Nov. 
12th for ply yarn, tent duck, for the army, to supply 8,-. 
582,000 yards of a single yarn 10.25 ounce tent twill, 
revealed that hardly more than half of the desired quan- 
tity was offered by the industry. 

It is reported that: developments with additional sub- 
stitutes are already under way and are likely to continue 
until a satisfactory cloth is produced. The latest experi- 
ments indicate that mills are working in two directions. 
One tendency is to weave toward a lighter weight tent 
cloth than the one one which bids have just been opened, 
and the other is to weave toward a slightly heavier mate- 
rial.. Both would try to retain the Army’s desired breaking 
strength of about 109x150. 

There is a strong opinion in some centers that the Army 
will be forced further to modify its standards. The ideal, 
according to one viewpoint, would be a “commercial sub- 
stitute,’ which is defined as a fabric that goes about 80 
per cent of the way in meeting the maximum service 
standards, but can be produced in commercial quantities. 

Those who favor a lighter cloth have in mind the logic 
of adjusting themselves to the known fact that the avail- 
ability of looms capable of producing lighter weights is 
greater than that of machinery suitable for heavier mate- 
rials. . 
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J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia.—Delivery difficulties have begun to cause 
some buyers to switch from sorts they prefer using, to 
other counts which, for the present, at least, are in easier 
supply for the most-sought deliveries. This is chiefly to 
be noted thus far in the ply yarns, both carded and 
combed, but in some cases the single counts also are af- 
fected. This tends to make recent additional price ad- 
vances more or less selective, and this condition is em- 
phasized ‘in those counts that have a range of uses as 
substitute yarns. 


At prices that are definitely on a profitable basis, a 
number of sale yarn spinners are engaged in booking sec- 
ond quarter deliveries, with some customers showing will- 
ingness to operate liberally ahead at higher prices than 


any they previously paid since the advance began. These 


sources have realized their advanced asking prices in 
numerous cases, it is claimed, some customers paying a 
cent more between. sales. 


The tightness in deliveries of certain carded and comb- 
ed yarns, it is explained, is putting these counts out of 
line with the rest of the list, but spinners are trying to 
keep their differentials as nearly normal as possible. That 
is, counts that have lagged in demand have in some cases 
stiffened along with the leaders, though not as much. 


In carded single and two-ply yarns, there has not been 
a general price advance since the middle of last month, 
and it is thought likely that from now on the key numbers 
will be priced more or less independently, the spinners 
expecting a commensurate share of operating profit in 
relation to the scarcity of certain counts for the most- 
wanted deliveries. This condition is deemed likely . to 
continue indefinitely and from time to time will probably 
be aggravated by sudden inroads into future production 
of the sorts of yarn suitable for use in Government work. 
As has been the case since early last summer, the Gov- 
ernment will continue to be on short notice of a consider- 
able part of its requirements which, in effect, will take 
precedence over civilian needs. 


It is understood that the leading sale yarn mills are 
covered on their cotton to date, but on the next yarn 
buying movement it is deemed likely they will cover more 
confidently ahead and this is regarded as likely to affect 


prices of yarns and soms types of cotton goods before the. 


end of this month. 


EAGLE ROLLER REPAIR WORKS 


Reworking Steel Rollers for Drawing, — 
Flyer & Spinning Frames 


Also Spindles & Flyers — 


Phones 516 and 517 a P. O. Box 835 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


THE EDGE 


—That Prevents Fly Waste 
and Split Ends 


The swirling of the end in 
passing through the trav- 
eler produces smooth even 
yarn. 


This in turn reduces the 
fly waste to a minimum in 
the Spinning and Twist- 
ing of Cotton, Wool, 
‘Worsted, and Asbestos, 
also reduces the number 
of split ends in the throw- 
ing of Real and Artificial 
Silks. 


The Bowen Patented 
Bevel Edge 


The Bowen Patented 
Vertical Offset 


and 


The Universal 
Standard Ring 
Travelers 


Are the result of combined research and 
experience in manufacturing Ring Travelers and 
backed by most modern mechanical equipment. It is 
to your advantage to try these travelers: Made in 
all sizes and weights to meet every ring traveler re- 
quirement. | 


Write for Samples 


U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. Greenville, 8. C. 
Amos M. Bowen, President and Treasurer 
Sales Representatives 


Wm. P. Vaughan 
P. 0. Box 792 
Greenville, S. C. 


T. L. Maynard Oliver B. Land 
P. O. Box 456 P. O. Box 158 
Belmont, N. C. Athens, Ga. 
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ROLLS 
COVERING 


een are the Number One Choice of 
America’s Top Flight Textile Mills 
—They are the one roll suitable for all different style weaves. 


—Temperature and humidity, acids or oil have no effect on 
their performance. 


—They definitely wear longer. 


PROVE IT—Sure, in your own mill, Just ask our salesman or 
write for details. 


ROY NOBLE 


Textile Appliances 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Southern Representative 


JOHN BATSON Box 841 Greenville, S. C. 


P.O. Box 137 


DENMAN 


LOOM PARTS 


LUG STRAPS. 


HOLDUPS, ETC.” 
Proven in Practice 


Right in Principle & Price 
Ter rell Machine (0... 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


You've Taken a 
Big Step 
Toward 


BETTER 
SPINNING 


—when you equip with CARTER TRAVELERS. 
Precision-made, long wearing. Prompt Deliveries. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO. 
Linwood St. GASTONIA, N. C. Phone 9906 


Eastern Representative __ Foreign Representative 


Cc. E.. Herrick Metior Bromley & Co 


44 Franklin St. 
Providence, R. I. Leicester, England 


This Bex 14 Seeled for Your Pretectem 
See That the Seal ts Unbsoken 
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Piedmont Division, S. T. A., Digs Into Wage and 
Hour Law 
(Continued from Page 47) 
Mr. F.: 1 wonder if they have ever taken into consid- 


eration the amount of money it costs a textile plant to 
teach people. 


Mr. MacRae: Yes, I think that has been considered, 


but it might be brought up again. 


Mr. G.: If you pay a man for learning and pay the 
man who is running the job, then you are paying two men, 
because. you promote the one and give another man a job. 


Mr. MacRae: You change the status of two employees. 
Of course, I do not know just what your employment 
conditions are. That is a matter to be considered when 
you make the application. They have all the facts. I can- 
not even assume that you do not have the employees or 
that you do. 


Mr. H.: I think it has been brought out before that we 
have this provision for learners, this percentage of the 
workers. But we in the industry are faced with this; even 
though we have this provision, we have six weeks to learn 
a job, at 25 cents an hour, a job that takes six or eight 
months to learn. So rather than take it all up we have 
just stayed clear of it in the hope that in the future there 
will be some provision for paying by a piece rate or in 
some other way for the actual amount he produces in the 
process of learning. 


Mr. MacRae: Weren't those points brought up when 
the learners’ exemption was granted? 


Mr.H.: Probably they were. 


Mr. MacRae: 
strongly. 


Mr. H.: I know at the meeting in 
Regional Industrial Conference, the feeling was that, 
rather than go through all that red tape, we would just 


keep our hands off and let the Government do what it 
wanted to do. 


Mr. MacRae: They are all points that should be 
brought up, if they have not already been brought up in 
the past. 

Have you any apprentice situation in your industry? 

Mr. H.: The fewer apprentices we bring in, the better 
the minimum wage. 


Mr. MacRae: There is a provision for apprentices in 
the law; they start at the bottom and go all the way 
through. A period of two years is allowed. 


Mr. 1.: 1 have gone into that, and I do not think it 
applies to the textile industry. It applies to trades like 
the machinists’ trade, etc., that take a long time to learn. 


Mr. J.: 1 understood that there was a man who tried 
to get some certificates allowing him to have learners. 
within 2 per cent of his total number of employees; and 
it became known that he could go around somewhere and 
find somebody already trained, and they would not grant 
his application for learners’ certificates. 
whether that is true or not. 


I imagine that was brought up very 


I do not know 


Mr. MacRae: Your main problem, then, is this learners’ 
situation? 


Asheville, the — 
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A Member: That is the worst one. 


Mr. 1.: That is the biggest problem in the textile in- 
dustry. A county superintendent of welfare recently told 
me that she was seriously alarmed over the situation con- 
fronting her. She said so many young people are growing 
up who could work if they could have a chance to learn, 
but they have no chance to learn, and that in a few years 
she would have a serious problem on her hands. I under- 
stand that the purpose of the law was to spread employ- 
ment, but it is killing jobs instead of providing them. 


Mr. MacRae: In other words, the learner provision in 
the textile industry is not adequate? 


Mr. 1.: Not adequate at all, no, sir. 


Mr. MacRae: {I think that is a problem for the Admin- 
istrator in Washington; it is a much mofe serious problem 
than I can take up here. You understand that they have 
all the: facts in Washington; they probably have volu- 
minous files on that. If conditions have changed, economic 
and other conditions, then I think the matter should be 
presented to the Administrator. If what has been granted 


is not satisfactory and is working adversely to you people 


I do not think anyone can give you any definite relief ex- 
cept the. Administrator himself. 


Mr. 1.: We realize that from the statements you have 
made. I should like to add to what I said about what the 
county welfare superintendent said to me what a State 
official said to me a few weeks ago—that he was alarmed 


5] 


also over the situation because of what it is doing to our 
young people in depriving them of an opportunity to 
learn. 

I think we have covered that, and I should like to ask 
now the meaning of the word “professional” as used in 
the law. Those things are expressed in such language that 
an average cotton mill man like myself cannot understand 
it. 

Mr. MacRae: I can boil that down for -you very defi- 
nitely. A professional man is a man who has a degree in 
his profession and is working at that profession: 


Mr.J1.: You mean a college degree? . 


Mr. MacRae: Yes, sir. If you have an electrical engi- 
neer who has a degree in electrical engineering from a 
recognized college and is working at his profession, he is 
classed as a professional man, 


(Continued in Next Issue) 


F. W. Warrington Now Southern Representative 
for Rodney Hunt 


F. W. Warrington Co., of Charlotte, N. C., well known 
sales agents, have been appointed Southern representa- 
tive for Rodney Hunt Machine Co., of Orange, Mass. 

- Rodney Hunt is one of the oldest and best-known man- 
ufacturers of dyeing and finishing equipment, and are 
famous for their patented True Shade Dyeing Machines. 


OU MAY NOT KNOW HOW THIS IS DONE 


We use no sleight of hand or hidden 


mirrors in the development of Staley’s 


Textile Starches. There is no magic 
about the uniform quality found in 
every bag. Long years of practical 
experience, the most up-to-date lab-. 
oratory facilities and highly trained 
chemists guarantee the fine quality 
of Staley’s Starch. Make sure of 
getting this unfailing uniformity in 


your starches by using Staley’s. 


DECATUR 
ILLINOIS 


sth LE BE THERE'S NO 
TEXTILE 
STARCHES 


MYSTERY ABOUT 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


ATLANTA 


PHILADELPHIA 
SPARTANBURG SAN FRANCISCO 


DALLAS YORK 


BOSTON 
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STARCHES 
A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Rain Grown Cotton : } 
Shows Best Spinning 
(Continued from Page 45) 


zona-Mexico Southwest territory. The 
samples, believed to be representative 
of the crop in each area, were pack- 
aged and shipped to Clemson. They 
were spun into yarns and tire cords 
and woven into cloth under controlled 
laboratory conditions. 

Grade for grade these tests showed 
that cottons having lengths of 1-1/16 
and 1-1/32 inches produced in the 
Memphis territory yielded less man- 
ufacturing waste than those from sec- 
tions where the cotton was grown un- 
der irrigation. But the longer staple 
114 cotton produced in the Memphis 
territory was somewhat inferior to 
California cotton from the standpoint | 

These tests showed that yarns spun 7 
from cotton having staple lengths of 
1-1/16 and 1-1/32 inches produced 
under rainfall conditions in Memphis 
territory were neither consistently 
higher nor lower in strength than 
those produced under irrigation in 
California. But yarns made from 1% 
inch cotton from the Memphis terri- 
tory averaged about 4 per cent 
stronger than those made from Cali- 
fornia cottons. In all three staple 
lengths, cotton produced in the Mem- 
phis territory yielded yarns 2 to 11 
per cent stronger than those made 
from irrigated cotton from the Ari- 

: zona-New Mexico-Texas region. 
TANNATE Flat Harness Straps a In appearance, yarns spun from 


: poe rain-grown cotton were more satisfac- 
woes Liquid Belt Preserver tory than those spun from irrigated 
TANNATE Special Rounded Belting 


cotton. Yarn appearance is measured 
by comparison with standards pre- 

TANNATE Check and Jack Straps ; , 

and TANNATE Hold-up Straps 


SPINNING BELT a 
‘VE EVER SEEN. 


ae 


~SAYS THE — 

MANAGER OF A-SOUTHERN MILL 


- This man speaks from long experience in spinning mills; he refers particularly to the a : 
a group drive shown below using 3” light double Rhoads belts on a four-frame drive. 


* Only vastly superior grip and rugged quality could call forth enthusiasm like this. ; 
> And, how justified it is your first trial will show you— convince you! Ask us about it. 


andtheyalsouse: 


pared by the Agricultural Marketing ' 
Service which shows variations in 4 
neps, foreign matter, and evenness of 
yarns. Differences in yarn appearance , 
are reflected in cloths manufactured 
from the yarns. 

Fabrics made from the yarns spun 
from cotton produced under rain- 
grown conditions in the Memphis ter- 
ritory were in most cases easily dis- ty 
tinguished from those made from | 
yarns spun from irrigated cotton. 
Fabrics made from the non-irrigated 
cotton contained fewer neps and par- 
ticles of foreign matter than those 
made from corresponding grades of 
irrigated cotton, Yarn and fabric ap- 
pearance is particularly important in 
uses such as dress fabrics, where a 
smooth uniform appearance and tex- 
ture is desired. 

So far as manufacturing behavior 
was concerned, there was no differ- . 
ence. All of the cotton used in the 4 
comparative spinning tests were proc- | 
essed on the various machines with- 
out any unusual difficulty. . 

Dyeing tests of yarns and fabrics 
will be undertaken later. 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS - 35 N. SIXTH ST., PHILA., PA. 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - ATLANTA - CLEVELAND 
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How To Order Spinning Bobbins 


The American Bobbin Co., of Lewiston, Me., has re- 
cently sent out the following pertinent information on 
ordering bobbins. The information, printed on the back 
of a blotter, tells what information the bobbin manufac- 
turer should have, as follows: 


To get the greatest amount of good from his service tt 
is imperative that he should have: 


A sample bobbin, as perfect as possible so that duplica- 
tion may be exact. Changes, if any, should be clearly 
outlined as to: combination shields and bushings; plain 
inside bushings, either top or bottom; brass tips; rust- 
proofed rings or special finishes; also whether birch, beech 
or maple is desired. 

A true running spindle is most essential. If your new 
bobbins are to run on new spindles, be sure that a new 
spindle and bolster accompanies sample. If new bobbins 
are to run on old spindles, pick out the best spindle and 
bolster you can find. Careful spindle selection determines 
the true-running qualities of the bobbins you receive. 


The bobbin-maker cannot know of multiple spindle fits 
—cannot tell from the inside of an old bobbin that this 
condition exists, so if your bobbins are to fit more than 
one style of spindle, be sure that each type spindle on 
which the bobbin is to run, accompanies the sample. The 
bobbin-maker cannot be be held liable if detailed infor- 
mation as to multiple spindle fits, plugs or pin boards is 
withheld and all spindles concerned are not furnished 
when order is placed. 


Be sure that the spindle is file-marked so that the new 
bobbins will fit in relatively the same position on the 
spindle as those you are now using. Bobbins long in use, 
without the protection of metal bushings, become reamed 
out and fit at a much lower point on the spindle cone than 
when new. Consider well.if the number of old bobbins 
you have on hand should be bushed to bring both old and 
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new bobbins to the same level in your frames. 

If a new spindle, file-marking is even more essential, as 
every mill man knows at what point his bobbins will run 
best and operate to the greatest efficiency and his satis- 
faction. 


By this close co-operation between the mill, the contact 
man, and the bobbin maker, a large percentage of mis- 
understandings, hold-ups in production, reworkings of 
bobbins, may be avoided, with resultant savings to all. 


New Lamp-Shielding Louver for Benjamin 
“Stream-Liter” Fluorescent Fixtures 


While the shielding angle provided by the reflector 
skirt of Benjamin RLM “Stream-Liter” fluorescent lamp 
fixtures is satisfactory for most industrial plant applica- 
tions, additional shielding of the long lamps used in these 
fixtures is often desirable to achieve greater eye comfort 
and freedom from glare in drafting rooms, laboratories, 
offices and many commercial locations. 


This is said to be provided by the new Benjamin Lou- | 
vers, which as an accessory attached instantly and conveni- — 


ently to any Benjamin “Stream-Liter,’ and increase the 
shielding angle to approximately 23° in all directions. 
Such increased shielding hides the lamps when viewed 
from the side or end of the reflector in all normal angles 
of vision. 


Negro Mill Worker Accidentally Killed in 
| Charlotte 


Charlotte, N. C——John Audrey, negro of Mint Hill, 
was accidentally killed a few days ago while packing cot- 
ton into a compress at Highland Park Mill No. 2, accord- 
ing to a city police report. The lid of the compress flew 
off, striking Audrey in the head. He was taken to Good 
Samaritan Hospital, where he died shortly afterwards. 
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F. C. TODD. INC. GASTONIA, N.C. 


TEXTILE 
SERVICE 


PICKER APRONS 


APRONS FOR ALL MAKES OF PICKERS—OPENERS— 
BREAKERS—WASTE MACHINES—GARNET MACHINES— 
BOTH SPIKED AND SLAT 


WE REBUILD OLD APRONS, ESPE- 

CIALLY SPIKED APRONS WHERE 

THE FABRIC AND BELTING HAS 

WORN OUT. LET US SAVE YOU 

MONEY ON THIS WORK. WE CARRY 

IN STOCK ALL STANDARD APRONS, 
* BOTH NEW AND REWORKED. 


WE MAKE ALL STYLES OF PLAIN 
AND SPIKED SLATS FOR REPAIRING 
ALL MAKE APRONS 


QUALITY AND SERVICE OUR MOTTO 
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WENTWORTH | 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, preserve 
the SPINNING RING. The 
greatest improvement enter- 
ing the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Hicks, American, Wilson. 
U. Standard 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL 


Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. L. 


131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


N 


LONG DRAFT SPINNING APRONS 
THAT ARE “Tailor-Made” 


We say “Tailor-Made” because they are cut and 

made with the same painstaking care exercised by 

the finest tailor. Every Charlotte Apron has these 
five advantages: 


1. Uniform Thickness. 
2. Stronger lap. 

3. Perfect Balance. 
4. 


Accuracy to exact spe- 
fications. 


5. Made from select Calf 


skins. 


The most modern and precise machinery 
combined with skilled, experienced craftsmanship 
assure you of complete satisfaction from Charlotte 
Aprons. Write for samples. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER 
BELTING COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL LEATHERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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Standard Regain of Cotton Yarns 
(Continued from Page 16) 


yarn is based on a regain within the limits specified 
in Standard Regains of Cotton Yarns, Commercial 
Standard CS11- , aS issued by the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Cadculations for Adjustment 


17. The following formulas are not to be considered 
a part of the commercial standard but are given for the 
convenience of those making adjustments in invoice 
weights. 

Having determined the regain of cotton yarn at time 
of delivery, the regain of the cotton yarn at the time it 
was weighed for invoicing may be determined from the 
formula, | 

Wi 


(100+-R.)—100. 
We 
18. If this calculated value of R,; is not within the 
limits specified herein, the standard weight may be de- 


100-+-R 


‘termined from the formula, W—=Woe( 


100+Ro 
In both formulas, 

W =Standard weight in pounds. 
W,=Invoiced weight in pounds. 
W.= Delivered weight in pounds. 
R =Standard regain in percent. 
R ,=Regain of yarn as invoiced, in percent. 
R >= Regain of yarn as delivered, in percent. 


World Cotton Supplies Will Be 50,000,000 Bales 
This Year 


Washington, D. C.—The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, estimating world cotton supplies at 50,000,000 
bales and United States supplies at half that amount, 
predicted on October 31st a record carryover on next July 
Ist. It added, however, that increased domestic demand 


and the government loan program were cushioning the 


effect of loss of foreign markets on prices. 

The supply figures were virtually the same as those for 
the last three years, the bureau said, but the world effec- 
tive demand for cotton appeared likely to be much less 
this season than last. 

“Tf the British blockade continues in effect,” the bureau 
said, “world demand probably will be the weakest for 
several years. Practically all of continental Europe ex- 
cluding Russia, where in the five years ended July, 1939, 
consumption of imported cottons averaged roughly 5,000,- 
000 bales, including 2,500,000 bales of American, is cut 
off from exporting countries by the British blockade. 
Furthermore, consumption prospects in Japan, China, and 
Great Britain are less favorable this season than last.”’ 

World consumption, it was said, might be reduced to 
the lowest level since the early 1930's. 

In addition to the inaccessibility of most European 
markets and unfavorable consumption prospects in most 
other important importing countries, the bureau said, the 
unusually high relative price of United States cotton in 
world markets was a factor in demand abroad. Sales of 
United States cotton, the bureau continued, had virtually 
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ceased in recent weeks in Canada, Japan and Spain, where 
the Brazilian product could be obtained 10 to 25 per cent 
cheaper. 

Under the stimulus of large government purchases of 
cotton textiles and the prospective high level of industrial 
production, employment and payrolls, the bureau said, 
United States cotton consumption seemed likely to rise to 
8,500,000 or 8,750,000 bales as against 7,750,000 bales 
last year. 

Under the government loan program, it was noted, most 
of the domestic stocks of old crop cotton were being with- 
held from trade channels and a large part of the new crop 
was eligible for loans at rates about one-fifth to one-third 
of a cent per pound higher than the 1939 rates. 

“As a result,” the bureau said, “domestic prices of spot 
cotton are being supported at about the 1940 loan rates, 
despite weak world demand conditions. Domestic prices, 
which averaged a little higher in early October than a 
year earlier, were only slightly higher than the average for 
1937-38 and 1938-39 when, except for 1931 and 1932, 
prices were the lowest since the beginning of the World 
War in 1914. 

“Tf prices continue about as in early October, the con- 
siderably larger 1940 production will give cotton produc- 
ers an 8 to 10 per cent larger return from cotton this year 
than last. Such returns, however, would be about one- 
half of the average for the decade of the 120’s.”’ 

_ The bureau said that most of the American cotton ‘to 

be carried over probably would be in this country and 
most of it would be owned or held as collateral by the 
government. 


Sums Paid By Firms To Draftees Can Be 
Deducted for U. S. Tax 


Washington, D. C.—Sums paid to employees absent in. 
the military service of the United States or serving the 
Government in other ways at a nominal compensation 
during the present emergency will be deductible from 
gross income for Federal income tax purposes, Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau has ruled in response to 
numerous inquiries by business organizations and employ- 
ers. 

In making his ruling, the Treasury Secretary pointed 
out that a similar practice was followed in 1917 and 1918, 
which was made a part of Regulations 45 promulgated 
under the Revenue Act of 1918. In ruling that the same 
would apply to salaries paid during the present emer- 
gency, the Secretary said: 

‘Advice is requested whether a company, which intends 
to make payments of salaries to employees who are called 
for military service may deduct amounts so paid from 
gross income for Federal income tax purposes. 

‘In 1917 and 1918 many employers adopted the prac- 
tice of making such payments. At that time the question 
arose whether employers could deduct the amounts so 
paid from their gross income. It was held that salaries 
paid by employers to employees who were absent in the 
‘military or naval service or were serving their Govern- 
ment in other ways at a nominal compensation, but who 
intended to return at the conclusion of such services, were 
allowable deductions from income. 

“The same rule will apply to salaries paid during the 
present emergency.” 


“When I’m wrong, 
the boss can’t 


make money” 


We quote the foreman of a well-known 
worsted carding room. “It costs real 
money to repair a poor carding job. Yes, 
the short fibres can be combed or drafted 
out... but costs are higher and the result 
isn’t the same.” See that your cards — the 
backbone of your mill—operate in a 

- condition of Adequate Humidification, 
closely controlled. That’s how Amco 


provides “money-making air.” 


WILL THESE 
ATOMIZERS 


Make Your Mill Modern? 


Many a mill has taken a big step forward 
by the simple replacement of old-fashioned 
atomizers with Amco No. 4 Self-Cleaning 
Atomizers! Completely self-cleaning, they 
supply a big volume of finely atomized 
spray, without drip or feathering down. 
Write for folder on them! American 
Moistening Company, Providence, R. L, 


Boston... Atlanta... Charlotte. 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS 


STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES 


INCORPORATED 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
TO 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


OPERATING METHODS 
MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
COST METHODS 
PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
CREATIVE COUNSEL 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
1409 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


“Floating” Traveler 
is cool running . . . cuts costs 


The Circle-D Traveler has a distinctive 

floating action as it travels around: the ring, 
with only one point of contact. This. reduces friction—~—allows the trav- 
eler td run cooler——hold its temper-——wear longer . 


. . and as a result, 
increases the efhciency of your spinning room 


We'll send photographic proof of this 
samples of the Circle-D free. Write today. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


1733 inverness Ave., N. E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 


Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 Tel.—247 


‘‘floating’’ performance and 
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Erecting, Overhauling and Fixing Looms 
(Continued from Page 14) 


angles, with the lay, and adjust the feeler stand, or 
bracket, to a point where the outer edge of the feeler case 
will be in line with the second ring of the bobbin in the 
shuttle, indicated by dotted line in I, Figure 33. | 
Make sure before tightening the stand, or bracket, that 
the feeler blade contacts the bobbin at exactly center 
point, or fullest part of the bobbin. Adjust the connecting 
wire 6, Figure 33, so that the feeler blade will slide in- 
ward about 3/32 of an inch before contacting the end of 
the connecting wire. Make sure that the filling cam fol- 
lower end is on the lowest point of the filling cam, then 
set the filling cam follower trip, 8 in Figure 33, to have 


¥g of an inch clearance at top and at the side of the lift- 
ing lever 7, Figure 33. 


Comments On Setting the Filling Feeler 


The midget sliding filling feeler being the preference of 
most weavers, and the one most universally in use, I have 
selected it as the one to cover. If one has acquired the 
fundamentals in applying and setting the midget feeler 
they should be able to apply and set any of the sliding 
feels; in fact, any type of filling feeler. 

To get an accurate setting on the filling feeler the bob- 
bin in the shuttle must be tight and absolutely straight, 
and all excessive lost motion out of the crank arms, other- 
wise faulty operation of the filling feeler will result. 

The picker should be in good condition, properly pa- 
ralleled and thoroughly tight on the picker stick. If the 
picker is reamed out too deep, or worn too badly, it will 
allow the shuttle to go too deep into the shuttle box and 
allow the feeler blade to contact the bobbin too far out 
towards the small end for proper operation of the feeler. 

The feeler blade should slide on the smooth part of the 
bobbin, as the notches will retard its sliding movement 
and prevent its proper functioning. 


If the picker is too low the shuttle will be depressed on 
the end next to the picker and allow the other end to rise 
in the box, and thereby throw the bobbin out of line with 
the feeler blade. The feeler blade will then have a ten- 
dency to dig underneath the bobbin and retard the sliding. 


If the picker is too high, the shuttle will rise in the box 
on the end next to the picker and will also throw the bob- 
bin out of line with the feeler blade. The feeler blade 
should never be bent, the loom builders have designed it 
properly, and it will do the job is used as they furnish it, 
provided, of course, it has the proper adjustments. 
Should the feeler blade become bent from any cause, it 
will be necessary to remove and straighten it or replace it 
with a new one, because proper adjustment and operation 
is absolutely dependent on the blade retaining its original 
shape and design. The feeler blade should work free of 
any binding whatsoever in its backward and forward and 
sidewise movements. 

On all sliding feelers the feeler blade should strike the 
bobbin at its fullest point, or exactly in the center. If the 
blade contacts the bobbin high or low it will be inclined 
up or down and will thereby retard the sliding movement 
of the blade and will also cause excessive wear on the 
blade and the feeler case. This is further reason why the 
picker should be paralleled perfectly with the shuttle 


points with the shuttle resting flat on the lay end plate. 
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If the feeler blade is bent between the points indicated 
by X marks I, Figure 33, it will touch the end of the con- 
necting wire occasionally and raise the lifting lever to 
changing position or partly full bobbins to be transferred. 
Care should be taken to make sure that the feeler blade is 
not forced back too far by the forward movement of the 
lay. 

When the feeler is positioned to allow the blade to 
contact the empty bobbin when the lay is 5/16 of an inch 
back from front center position, the desired results will be 
obtained. This is sufficient to give the needed sidewise 
stroke to the blade. Too much sidewise stroke on the 
blade will bind in against the case, or the connecting wire, 
and will bend the blade out of shape and thereby cause 
plenty of trouble. 

If the feeler blade is allowed to contact the bobbin too 
quickly, or further back than 5/16 of an inch from front 
center, and the shuttle should happen to rebound, the 
blade will be pulled sidewise on the rebound of shuttle 
and will occasionally cause transfer of full or partly filled 
bobbins.. 

To obtain best results from any of the sliding filling 
feelers, it is absolutely necessary to have the bunches of 


_ yarn put on the bobbin properly, the proper size, and in 


the proper place, as shown in 9, Figure 33. The lifting 
lever 8, Figure 33, should start to rise into changing posi- 
tion 5, Figure 33, when the lower point of the filling cam 
follower trip 7, Figure 33, is 4% of an inch up and % of. 
an inch back ined the inner top point of the lifting lever, 
and thé filling cam follower trip should be on the move 
backward at this point. This will positively insure the 
proper contact of the filling cam follower trip and the 
lifting lever. There are various types of filling cam fol- 
lower trips and lifting levers, but this setting should work 
satisfactorily on all of them. 

Shown in 2, Figure 33, is a feeler blade for cop filling. 
Because the feeler blade will dig into the soft surface of a 
cop tube and fail to operate, the feeler blade for cop fill- 
ing is fitted with an adjusting screw. With the screw head 
against the outer wall of the shuttle, adjust for minimum 
clearance between feeler tip and the cop tube, so that tip 
does not dig into the tube when the head of the adjusting 
screw slides on the shuttle wall, 


Two New Miller- Fluorescent Lighting 
Developments 

Two new fluorescent lighting developments of partic- 
ular interest to industry have just been announced by 
The Miller Co., of Meriden, Conn. 

The first is the Ivanhoe ‘“Masterlite’” for general and 
localized industrial illumination. This is a Miller engi- 
neered fluorescent unit designed to give a better general 
overhead illumination of production areas than has here- 
tofore been available. This unit conforms to RLM stand- 
ards specifications for a 48” twin 40-watt unit. 

The second development is the Miller “50-Foot Can- 
dler,”’ the first 50-foot candle RLM continuous fluorescent 
lighting for general illumination. Continuous row lighting 
is new-—efficient and modern. The ‘“50-Foot Candler” 
brings it to still greater efficiency and usefulness with the 
light intensity recommended by lighting authorities for 
good seeing conditions. This unit available in either single 
or double length wiring channels for two or three 40-watt 
lamps. 
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, and better production, too, is 
result when your frames are equipped — ; 
with Pawtucket Rings. To give your . 

travelers a ‘turn for the better’ install — 
these better rings .. . now. pe 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control—Revers- 
ing Switch with limit stops 
up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more 
about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.,Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE. N. Y. 


FLAT AND COILED SPRINGS—METAL STAMPINGS 
FORMED WIRE GUIDES—BEARINGS--BUSHINGS 
 SCREWS—NUTS—STUDS—ANY SPECIAL PARTS 


KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO. 


224 Main St Gastonia, N. 
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ed drying for flat piece 


|- 
lar knit goods, towe 
“ee also for heat- treat- 


ing or “eyring.” Maximum out- 

put at minimum cost. = i 
§ SCHWA 

ATLADELPHIA 


High spe 


LOOM PICKERS and 


Jol | 
LOOM HARNESSES 
£03 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New Olling 
Device three Sad- 
dies in one, 
Dixon's Pate 
Round Head ie. 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON er SADDLE Co. 
r sto 
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48 Oz. Conveyor Belt 


The first conveyor belt ever made of 48 oz. duck has 
been produced by the U. S. Rubber Co. Significantly, it 
is the largest single unit slope conveyor belt in the world. 
It is now in operation in the Fifth Vein Coal Co., of Har- 
risburg, Ill., where it was installed by the McNally-Pitts- 
burg Mfg. Corp., of Pittsburg, Kan., who supplied and 
erected this plant. 


The belt is a 9-ply Matchless, 1,530 feet long and 54 
inches wide, weighing 35,000 pounds net. It conveys 1,000 
tons per hour run-of-mine coal at a speed of 350 feet per 
minute from underground hopper and feeders which re- 
ceive the coal from the mine cars in the coal seam and 
lifts it 206 feet—equal to the height of a 20-story build- 
ing—to the preparation plant up a slope of 16.5 degrees. 

The 48-ounce fabric, it is said, provides all the advan- 
tages of t42-ounce duck, which was also originated by 
the U. S. Rubber Co., and which, up to now, was the 
vs duck used in conveyor belts. U. S. Matchless 
Conveyor Belt with 48-oz. duck, therefore, is regarded as 
a substantial contribution to industrial progress. 


Among the advantages cited for this belt are: (1) It 
has a soft weave with special strength characteristics, and 
avoids the practice sometimes resorted to of using a hard 
stiff weave to obtain strength; (2) it takes the friction as 
easily as all former standard conveyor ducks; (3) handles 
60 pounds safe strain per inch per ply, or one-third more 
than 42-ounce; (4) it makes possible the use of conveyors 
one-third bigger than ever before attainable, thus per- 
mitting installation of single units of greater lengths, lifts 
and tonnage; (5) cost per pound is no greater than stand- 
ard ducks of lesser weight. 


New Plastic From Cottonseed Hulls May Have 
Possibilities for Fabrics 


Knoxville, Tenn.—A new plastic made of waste cotton- 
seed hulls, which appears to have the same chemical prop- 
erties as the phenolic compositions, and which is expected 
to be produced as “one of the least expensive plastics on 
the market” has just been developed by a group of Uni- 
versity of Tennessee research workers, headed by John F. 
Leahy. 


Experiments ate continuing at the University on the 
possibility of spinning a yarn similar to wool from this 
compound. This project is looked upon optimistically as 
laboratory work elsewhere is. considered to have demon- 
strated the likelihood of obtaining such a protein fiber. 


The new plastic is at present being used to make 
sheaves for textile looms by a Knoxville company, Na- 
tional Plastics, Inc., but its potential applications are con- 
sidered to be very broad. 


For test purposes, the new plastic compound was sent 
to a Chicago plant where actual samples of ash trays, ice 
tea coasters, and other articles were moulded. Its suit- 
ability for electrical appliance parts, radio cabinets, tile 
board for walls, fountain pens, telephone, automobile 
parts, etc., is indicated by the tests made, according to 
Mr. Leahy. 


The inventions and discoveries developed by the school 
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will be released to industry through a non-profit organi- 
zation, the University of Tennessee Research Corp., whose 
officers include the president of the University, Dr. James 
D. Hoskins, as well as other University trustees and offi- 
cials, and Tennessee industrialists. 


The importance of the plastic in the business world is 
increased by the fact that it is made from a waste prod- 
uct, cottonseed hull, into a hard, black durable material. 
Cottonseed hulls up to this time have been used by farm- 
ers only to burn for fuel or to feed cattle. 


The development of the new plastic is based on six 
years of work. Special cottonseed oil pressure cookers 
which reduce the time necessary for processing the hulls 
from 2 hours to 15 minutes, also were developed and are 
now in use in several mills.. : 


Director Leahy believes such developments such as 
these may enable American cotton to compete for the 
world market. He emphasized that the purpose of the 
University’s research is ‘“‘to expand the value and uses of 
cottonseed to the end that cottonseed may become the 
principal product and staple cotton the by- product of the 
cotton plant.” 


While many indications were given of the confidence 
the directors of the research have in the progress they've 
made to date on both the plastic and new cotton fabric, 
they've hesitated to comment on probabilities until their 
research and testing are more advanced. 


‘The University’s Agricultural Experiment Station is 


trying to develop a new variety of cotton plant which will 


produce cotton fiber of better quality. 
recently 


Dr. K. L. Hertel, 
invented a fibr-o-graph which measures the 
length and fineness of cotton fiber by means of an electric 
eye. 


The U niversity has set up on the campus a “Cotton 
Institute” to co-ordinate its research on cotton. Research 
workers on various phases discuss their work at Institute 
meetings and plan on how all work will fit together to 
improve conditions of the South. 
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Bibb Mfg. Co. Net Profit in Year To August 31st 
Is $2,073,109 

Macon, Ga.—Net profit of $2,073,109 is reported by 
Bibb Mfg. Co. for the year ended August 31, 1940, com- 
pared with net profit of $1,096,071 in the preceding fiscal 
year. Earnings are equal to $10.36 a share and $7.83 per 
spindle as against $5.48 per share and $4.14 per spindle 
in the year ended August 31, 1939. 

Net manufacturing profit for the past fiscal year 
amounted to $3,344,409 as compared with $2,067,117 in 
the 1939 period. 
300 against $671,046, while reserve for income taxes was 
$594,000 against $300,000 in the year ended August 31, 
1939. | 

The balance sheet as of August 31, 1940, shows total 
current assets of $9,730,317 and total current liabilities of 
$522,599 as compared with $7,528,368 and $460,254 on 
August 31, 1939. 


Depreciation charge amounted to $677,- 


Burkart-Schier Handbook On Metasol 


Burkart-Schier Co., manufacturers 
whole-salers of chemicals, Chattanooga, Tenn., has pre- 
pared a new handbook, “The Textile Application of Me- 
tasol (Calgon) 


Chemical and 


,’ which gives detailed information cover- 

ing the use of Metasol in conducting the wet-processing : 

operations of scouring, bleaching, dyeing and finishing. 
The handbook is conveniently divided into individual 


sections, each applying to major textile fibers. In addi- 
tion, there is a general discussion of the use of Metasol in 


processing all types of hosiery. The text contains numer- 
ous suggested procedures, formulae and other practical 
data. Copies will be sent by the company. upon request. 


MILL STARCH 


"THE WEAVERS FRIEND 


HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


J. C. ATTAWAY 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Distributed by 


CLAUDE B. ILER 
Southern Manager 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


F. M. WALLACE 


L. J. CASTILE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


\ 


The Keever Starch Company. ‘Ohio 
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New Norks Popular 


HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


44™T0 45™ STS. AT AVE. 
OUR CHOICEST ROOMS es 3 


1400 ROOMS each with — 
Bath, Servidor, and Radio. 
Four fine restaurants ac- 
claimed for cuisine. 


oy MARIA KRAMER 
PRESIDENT 
> John L. Horgan 
Gen. Mar. 
Ge HOTEL EDISON 


SAME OWNERSHIP 


IN THE CENTER OF MID-TOWN NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Designed with removable 
labyrinth felt seal entirely 
within confines of extra wide — 
inner and outer rings to avoid 
injury, these “GreaSeal” 
Precision Bearings, withlarge 
grease capacity, assure su- 
perior pe 

for Catalog. 
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Good Mill Housekeeping Discussed At Northern 
N. C.-Va. Meeting 


(Continued from Page 18) 
Chairman: Education. 


Mr. E.: Yes, education, and to put cuspidors around 


for them. I used to chew tobacco myself. I got to the 


point where it was almost necessary for me to carry a 
cuspidor on a string around my neck. I got tired of that, 
so I just quit chewing tobacco. | 

Chairman: We have a break in handling this problem 
now, because you know a few years ago practically all the 
girls used snuff. Now they smoke. It is a hazard to have 
spit on the floor. Anyone wearing rubber heels who steps 
on that spit is likely to slip and fall. 

A Member: I saw that solved in one mill. The superin- 
tendent would not let anybody work in the mill who 
chewed tobacco. He had the floors scrubbed almost white. 
And it worked; he had a mill full of folks. 


Chairman: That might be called coercion. 


A Member: You prohibit smoking in your mill. Why 
not prohibit the chewing of tobacco? 


Chairman: They still might call it coercion. 


Mr.I.: I think the best way to solve this problem of 
spitting is by good supervision and good housekeeping. I 
believe that is the best way out. I know of one mill where 
the superintendent had all the cuspidors taken out of the 
mill and told the people they could not chew tobacco. 
He woke up one day and found all his box motions and 
places like that covered with spit. It was necessary then 
to go back and put cuspidors in the mill, which he did. It 
was all cleaned up, the corners and everything cleaned 
out, and that mill today is one of the nicest looking mills 
I know. 


Chairman: 1 think the answer to it is the psychological 
effect. A clean mill and an educational program to make 
people think, plus convenient — to spit, go a long way 


| to solve the problem. 


Mr. E.: We tell our people to chew all the tobacco 
they want but just be careful where they spit and use the 
cuspidors. 


Cleaning Floors 


Chairman: Thank you, Mr. E. 

Let’s take up now the last part of that question, “How 
do you clean your floors and what schedule do you fol- 
low?” T think I can relax on that and turn it over to Mr. 
Core. He cleans probably more floor space than anybody 
else here. He does it to sell his machine. 

John T. Core, of Richmond, Va., Dist. Mgr. for Finnell 
System, Inc., of Elkhart, Ind., then described the floor- 
cleaning machines and service furnished by his company. 


Mr. M.: Has anybody tried that new floor coating that 
is being used in some places? 


Chairman: I have seen that used, and from most of 
the reports I have had on it people like it very much, 
especially for the card room and the spinning room. I 
have had very bad reports on it when used in other places. 
The ultimate result is a very bad floor. That is a coating, 
centlemen, and it keeps the dirt on top. In other words, 
it makes the floor like a window pane. Some of the South 
Carolina mills have it in their plants. They let it go about 
six months, then scrub the floor and put it back on. 
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It is 12 o’clock now. Rather than try to finish the rest 
of the questions, I will read them over and let you indi- 
cate whether you want to discuss any of them. They are 
as follows: 


4. What system do you use for cleaning overhead in 
the carding, spinning, and weaving departments? What is 
your method and schedule for cleaning machinery ? 


5. What plan do you follow for beautifying mill yards 
and the villages? What system do you use for keeping 
them clean and attractive? 


6. What effect does good mill-housekeeping have on 
your safety record? On the quality of your goods? Are 
there any other advantages?” 


Mr. E.: Mr. Chairman, I am interested in the over- 
head cleaning in the weave room. 


Chairman: Shall we discuss that one? Hands up, those 
that want to discuss cleaning the mill. Now those who 
want to discuss beautifying the village. Sorry, but we 
have voted. to stay in the mill. 

Mr. E., what method of overhead cleaning do you use? 


Mr. E.:. We have a man whose principal job is cleaning 
overhead. We try to brush down with a broom and have 


one man who does that all the time. My policy is to keep 


it clean ‘all the time. There are places, such as near the 
humidifier and the joists, and often the lights, that get 
pretty heavily loaded. We try to watch those places and 
clean them up oftener. We have found that it is much 
better and that we have less seconds from falling dirt if 
we do not let it accumulate; in other words, if we are 
cleaning all the time. If for some reason the cleaner is 
out and we do not place some other man on the job for a 
day or two, then when it is cleaned down we feel almost 
that we should stop the job and cover everything up. 


Ouestion: Do those same fellows clean the humidifiers? 
Mr. E.: No. They clean the walls and windows. 


Chairman: Have you ever considered cleaning over- 
head with air rather than a broom? 


Mr. E.: Yes, sir. 
Chairman: Why did not you adopt the air method? 


Mr. E.:. Well, with an air method it is hard to get the 
pipes around. Then we found we had more trouble with 
blowing down than we did with cleaning with a brush. 
We thought one time we were going to clean overhead 
with air all the time, but after experimenting we found we 
did not like it. 


Chairman: In your experience in cleaning overhead 


with a broom, does the man who cleans have to pay any 
attention to stuff falling into the loom? 


Mr. E.: If he sees anything fall he knocks it off. 


Chairman: When the overhead cleaner comes to a loom 
set, does the weaver more or less follow behind him and, 
if he sees that stuff fall into the warps on the back of the 
loom, pick that out? 


Mr. E.: Yes, sir. 
Chairman: Do you clean on all shifts? 


Mr. E.: Two shifts, the first and the second. We do 
not clean on the third. We have been able to take care of 
it with just two men. 
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Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. U.S. A. 


Southern Representative 


JOHN P. BATSON + P. O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S. C. 
‘Samples On Request 


FAMOUS 
HOLYOKE LEATHER 
BELT 


Distributed by 


Montgomery & Crawford, Inc. 
Spartanburg, S. 


DARY RING TRAVELERS 


Made in sizes for all counts of cotton, wool, worsted silk 
and rayon yarns. A trial order will convince you of the 
superiority and durability of Dary Ring Travelers. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 
H 


UMPRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 516, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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Question: Does the cleaner do the overhead cleaning 
from the floor? 


| : Mr. E.: He does it from the floor, with a long pole 

| : with a broom attached on it. 

| ) Question: How high is your ceiling from the floor? 

| | Mr. E.: I would say 16 feet. We do have to do this; 

| after a period of years we just change the man. After a 


period of years they do give out in the shoulders. We 
sweep down often. That is the bad part of it. 


A Member: We used to follow the practice that when 
we got a new man in we would always put him on that 
§ job and if he stayed on at that we would: give him some- 
| thing else to do. 


Chairman: ls there anybody else here that cleans down 
Illustration Shows a Few of the Different 
Straps Manufactured By Us 4 


, | Mr. N.: We clean that way and also use a mop. It 

ig takes about two weeks. for them to get over. We blow 
a an and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Leathers 

| are made from packer hides, selected for substance, down on only one shift. We have found in recent weeks | 

weight and fibre strength. Our Hairon Leathers are § that we have to cover up below where he is blowing down. 

| made from foreign hides that are selected for textile § 

j purposes and are especially adapted for this work. 

owing to the extra length of the fibres. 

We manufacture all types of ‘textile leathers for Mats £4 64 LAE VC just cover up tne mac mnery cape et 

j cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. : the looms run. We cover up, say, twelve looms. We have 

| 

| 


. found that necessary since we installed last summer an 
Bancroft Belting Co. air-changing system. ‘The stuff sticks. F 


Question: Do you stop the machinery? 


It seems to. be 


| 145 High St hi Ws more moist and sticks on the ceiling and the air ducts, | 
| etc. Some of it you have almost to rub off. 
CAROLINA SUPPLY CO. Mr. E.: In connection with that, I should hke to ask 
Greenville, S.C. what relative humidity you use? 
Mr. N.: Around 78. 
= : = Mr. E.: We have stepped ours up to around 70 to 75, 
g Cc a7 I O N F I N I S H E S = and we find it much harder to get the stuff off. 
= = Chairman: | was interested in your method. You blow 
= 
= for § before the cleaner and then mop to keep it from accumu- 
COTTON, RAYONS AND MIXTURES: { 
= = Mr. \.: We blow first and then mop-to get off what , 
= 2 sticks and will not come off with blowing. 3 
= = Chairman: Does anybody here still stop off a section : 
= = toclean? Or, if you operate two shifts, do you have your | 
= Charlotte Chemical Laboratories 2 cleaning done on the third shift, when the mill is stand- 
= Incorporated © ing, and have someone go along and pick the lint out of ‘ 
8 = the warps? (No response.) Does anybody use just air , 
= Charlotte, N. C. S and nothing else? f 
Me Mr. M.: Yes, sir. He cleans only a small portion at a_ 
time, | 
MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT Mr. O.: Our mill has a regular wall brush which has ‘ 
Pays For Itself bristles all around, so it will not scratch anything. It 3 
STANDARD CONVEYORS there is molding on the wall it cleans that all right, and it 7 
7 cleans around pipe, etc. We buy those brushes about once . 
a year. 
Floor Trucks Mr. E.: I should like to ask the weavers who are here ‘ 
Wheels, Casters . about how much air pressure the average weaver has. : 
—5 Types arrett Lift-Trucks 
Rubber Wheels Pos Chairman: Mr. P., what air pressure do you have in ' 
Portable Elevators ee your weave room, and do you blow down overhead with t 
‘ 
Elwell-Parker Electric Trucks Boxes : ret | 
Mr. P.: We have 75 pounds. 


ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 


Builders Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. Phone 5026 


Chairman: Do you blow down overhead with it? 


Mr. P.: Yes, sir: 


a a 
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Mr. O.: We have from 50 to 60 pounds. 

Mr. Q.: We are experimenting with it right now. 

Chairman: You mean experimenting with blowing 
down overhead? 

Mr. No, sir. 
Chairman:, You mean experimenting with air for clean- 
ing? | 


Mr. Yes, Sir. 


Chairman: It seems, Mr. E., from my experience, that 
you want an air pressure of from 75 to 100 pounds, if you 
can get it, and a nozzle not too big and yet big enough to 
do the work. If you take a 1/32” hole you have to put it 
too close. At the same time, | have never seen an air com- 
pressor big enough for a cotton mill. The answer to that 
is that people do not conserve air. They forget about the 
hose and forget about the nozzle-on the hose, and after a 
while they have no nozzle on the hose at all and have no 
air. A superintendent has to pay attention to the air. 


A Member: There is a big hazard in that air. In my 
experience onthe road | have known of three fatal acci- 
dents from air pipes in cotton mills. 


A Member: There has been one in the last three 
months. 


Question: Do you have any trouble with water in the 
air? 

Chairman: That does cause trouble. To keep water 
out of the air you have to do two things; you have to 
after-cool it and you have to trap the water out. 

This has been an interesting meeting, but I am dis- 
appointed that more of the members did not take part in 
the discussion. I have this to say in closing; the better 
surroundings you give people to work in the better work 
you will get. The more respect you can create in an oper- 
ator’s mind for the product you make the more carefully 
will he work on that product. Whatever you are making, 
be it yarn or cloth, regardless of everything else in con- 
nection with your company, that is your most valuable 
asset. Without that you have no job and no excuse for 
being in the business. Talking of psychology again (and 
this is becoming a psychological age, gentlemen), any- 
thing you can do to make a man working in your plant 
have more respect for a pound of yarn or a yard of cloth 


' will pay great dividends, because the more respect he has 


for it the more respectfully he will treat it. As to clean- 
ing, as I said before, you can do a lot of it or a little of it. 
The thing you want to keep in mind is to do effective 
cleaning when you do it and to do it often enough so that 
your product, which is so dear to you, does not suffer on 
account of dirt. Beyond that, on account of the wage 
limit you almost have to stop. 

I have enjoyed being here and have enjoyed the discus- 


‘sion. I hope you have gotten out of it as much as I have. 


If you did you will be back at the next meeting. 


Chairman Pegram: Thank you, Mr. Holt. 


Gentlemen, we appreciate your coming out today and 
entering into the discussion, 
beneficial. 

If there is no further business to come up I will hear a 
motion to adjourn. 

On motion, the meeting then adjourned. 


I think it has been very 


Good 
. 
Remember 


That forty years of Experience enables us 
to render SERVICE to the Textile Industry 


that cannot be duplicated in the f 
Repairing, Overhauling, Dismantling and 
Erecting of Cotton Mill Machinery " 


We solicit your inquiries 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Incorporated 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, Repairers, and Erectors of 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. | 


C.A. Auffmordt & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


c PARh AVENUE 
NEW YURK CITY 
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Southern Hepresentative 


S. LL. dit. 
See Hawthorne Lane 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Visiting the Mil 


Intimate Glimpses of Activities in Southern Textile 
Plants and the Men Who Own and Operate Them. 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


NORTH CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Highland Park Cotton and Silk Mills 


We are sorry to learn that nothing was ever published 
about our delightful visit here some time ago and we shall 
do our best to make amends, though our notes have been 
misplaced. 

There’s more truth than poetry in that old saying, 
‘Everybody is better treated than our own, though we 
love our own the best.” 

Certainly there are no people in the textile industry 
who are better friends to us than the good people of High- 
land Park Mills and they prove it by giving us a large list 
of subscriptions to The Bulletin every vear, and the list 
grows larger each year, though the influence of. progres- 
siveness, under the leadership of General Superintendent 
Arthur Jarrett, and L. W. Green, superintendent of the 
silk mill (No. 1). | 

[It has often occurred to us that we should give more 
attention to and more space to boosting the many nice 
textile mills in Charlotte. But we are tremendously proud 
of them, even if nothing much ts said about it. 

To those who knew Highland Park Mills 25 years ago, 
the transformation of the past few years is little short of 
miraculous. There is not a cleaner, more modern or bet- 
ter running spinning room in the entire textile industry 
than the one at the big Highland Park Mill, and other 
departments are all extraordinarily nice and clean. 

Twenty-five years ago, hours were long, people where 
overworked, and cared little for appearances. But just 
watch them come out of the mills at 2 o’clock now, look- 
ing bright-eyed, full of vim and vigor, and as neat in ap- 
pearance as a new pin. 

North Charlotte people go to church, too, and take 
pride in their homes. They are excellent citizens; and the 
majority are interested in civic and self improvement. 

L. W. Green is general overseer of carding in No. 3 
and Superintendent of No. 1 (the silk mill); C. O. Wilson 
is overseer carding: Arthur Lewis, night carder; W. D. 


Armstrong, overseer spinning; H. W. Fleenor, clerk; J. F. 
Tadlock, Leonard Marshall, S. L. Berryhill and M. L. 


Brackett are other key men. 


W. B. Shannon is’ general overseer weaving: T. M. 


Brown, D. C. Yarborough and D. L. McCaskill, assistant 
overseers in weaving; J. L. 
Sides, J. H. Williams and others are second hands. 

And what a fine group of loom fixers! G. H. Pickens, 
Archie Mayes, J]. M. Brackett, J. W. Adams, L. A. Linker, 
M. M. Hulsey, W. H. Linker and J. C. Mills, head loom 
fixer, are just a few of them. Horace E. Monteith is 
time-keeper. 

W. M. James is overseer the cloth room and L, A. 
Plyler is second hand. 

C. H. Ogden is overseer drawing in; 


Lloyd H. Pope, 
overseer designing; —. 


—, Beaver, overseer dyeing; D. 
H. Anderson, production manager; I. B. McKeown, mas- 
ter mechanic, 

Guy Fisher, G. B. Graham and J. U. Redmond are 
among the key men, but I’ve forgotten their positions. 

At Mill No. 1 (the Silk Mill), W. E. Hopper is over- 
seer carding; E. R. Lawing, overseer spinning, spooling 
and warping; E. G. Helmus, section man; H. M. Yandle, 
dyer, and E. B. Culp, master mechanic. 

Superintendent Arthur Jarrett and his entire group of 
department heads all have our sincere thanks for a de- 
lightful visit to these splendid mills in North Charlotte. 


ANNISTON, ALA. 

The Anniston Mfg. Co. is undergoing some extensive 
repairs, improvements and additions, as follows: A new 
cloth room that will do justice to a mill, much larger than 
this one, has been completed, and a new Curtis & Marble 
shearing machine was installed, making the second one of 
this make. Tables and practically all the finishings were 
put in by M. W. Gilmer, the mechanic. 

In the spinning room four additional new Saco-Lowell 
spinning frames, equipped with long draft, will be in- 
stalled, as well as eight new Saco-Lowell cards, four draw- 


Rice. R. B. Dawkins, A; L. 
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ing frames and one slubber added to the card room. 


In addition to the above, a new weave room extension, 
size 149 feet wide, 112 feet long, is being built. It is of 
mill type construction with a two-inch cork roof, for in- 
sulation against extreme heat or cold. This extension is 
built on a solid concrete floor with maple floor covering. 


The writer had the pleasure of spending some time 
looking around, and found out some interesting facts con- 
cerning the superintendent, W. E. Erwin. Mr. Erwin tells 
me that he has been in this mill practically 52% years. 
He began as sweeper, oil and banding, doffing, also ran 
four sides in spinning. From this job he ran drawing 
frames and was promoted to overseer carding. From this 
he held night superintendency up until ten years ago, 
when he was promoted to his present position. Most of 
the overseers have been here quite a long time, as follows: 
T. M. Daniel, overseer weaving, 11 years; J. W. Cox, 
carder and spinner, 20 years; M. W. Gilmer, master me- 
chanic, 23 years; S. T. Daniel, overseer cloth room, 6 
months, and U. G. Craft, supply man, 13 years. 

Note.—Well, Mr. Erwin, I'll say this much with no 
excuses to offer: The picture was a total “‘flop’’-——no fault 
of the camera but a very bum roll of films which 1 am 
going to send you as proof. 


CATEECHEE, S. C. 
Norris Mills 


This is one of the most picturesque spots in South Car- 
olina. The mill is completely hidden under the hills till 
you get right on it. The entrance is in the top of the 
tower and you reach it over a high gangway. 

Autumn was in all its glory and the mountains, rising 
high at back of the mill, made an awe-inspiring picture, 
painted in gorgeous colors. 

Great improvements have been made here the past 
year, costing around $50,000. Long draft and an over- 
head cleaning system are among the improvements. 

W. W. Cobb, superintendent, is among the best, having 
33 years of service in the textile industry—35 years as 
overseer and superintendent. He has been superintendent 
here 20 years. 

He and Mrs. Cobb have reason to be proud of their 
large family of boys and girls. Most of them have com- 
pleted their education and are making good in other local- 
ities. T'wo boys who finished at Clemson hold responsible 
positions; James E. Cobb is technician at Woodside Mill, 
Greenville, and W. C. Cobb is with Arnold, Hoffman & 

»., of Charlotte. | 

Mr. Cobb says he has a “fortune” in boys and girls; 
that is worth far more than “filthy lucre.”’ 

The people of Cateechee are as fine and friendly as can 
be. 

W. P. Nicholson. is overseer carding and spinning on 
first shift, and J. L. Perry, same position on second shift. 
R. L. Bowen is overseer weaving on first and J. W. Fra- 
zier on second shift; H. D. Devis, overseer cloth room; 
H. P. English, slasher foreman; L. A. Sutherland, master 
mechanic; Joe Murray and Paul Whitlock are among our 
new friends. 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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PAUL A. DUNKEL & CO. inc 
2WallSt.NewYork,N. 


England Representative 
H Bunton, Combridge, Moss. 


LASTING 
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FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 
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Precision Work—Prompt Deliveries 


i Carolina Loom Reed Co. 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Phone 2-3037 E. J. McFetters, Mar. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts Material, Service 


Following are the btinians of Southern stems, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize, that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and matersals; and belteve this gusde will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 


30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. 


Office and Warehouse, 822 W. 


Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Hugh Puckett, Southern Sales 
Mer. Reps., John D. Hunter, C. B. Suttle, Jr., A. .W. Foley, 
Charlotte Office; E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St., Birmingham, 


Ala.; Jack B. Button, 1202 W. ; 
Eugene H. Driver, 272 14th St., N. E.., Atlanta, Ga.; Wilton H. 
Earle, Jr., 409 Westfield Ave., Greenville, So 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. 1. Sou. Plants, 
Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., 
ucts Section, 
(jreenville, 8. 


Market St., Greensboro, 


Industrial Division, Textile Prod- 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, 
Ashley, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN @ CO., Inc., Providence, R. I. Chester 
L. Eddy, Asst. Sales Mer., 903-904 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8S. 
C, Sou. Reps., W. Chester Cobb, and Erwin Laxton, Charlotte, 
= ‘., office; John H. Graham, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold 

Bick: 1615 12th St., Columbus, Ga.; John R. Brown, P. O. Box 
331. Meridian, Miss. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. co. 
ceeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 
company's listing.) 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Suc- 
Atlanta ‘Div ision. 


(See this 


AUFFMORDT CO., 


Cc. 2 Park Ave., New York City. 
Rep., 8. L. Diggle, .. 


et Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte, 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, 
Sou. Distributor, Carolina Supply Co., 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., 
Bee Ave., 


Mass. Warehouse and 
Greenville. 


Rockford, Il. Sou. Office, 31 W. Mec- 
Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WKS., Gastonia, N. C. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, 


Sou. Reps., 
and D. S. Quern, 


1930 Harris Road. harlotte, N. C. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City, 
and 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mer., H. L. 
Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales Reps., W. B. Uhler, 
608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. C.; R. C .Young, 1546 Stanford 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.;. John Ferguson, P. OQ. Box 592, La- 
Grange, Ga. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
CARTER TRAVELER CoO., Gastonia, N. C. 


J. D. Quern 


Inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices ‘and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Luther Knowles, 
Box 127, Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady Gil- 
bert, Box 342, Phone 1132, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., 
Inc., Dana H. Alexander, 900 Woodside Bldg., Phone 3713, Green- 
ville, 5S. C.; Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, 

C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 325, Phone 469, LaGrange, Ga.: Gor- 
don W. Enloe, P. O. Box 351, Gadsden, Ala. Stocks carried at 
Carolina Transfer & Storage Co.. Charlotte, N. C.; Consolidated 
Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C.: Bonded Service Warehouse, 
. —"* Ga.; Farmers Bonded Warehouse, Roanoke Rapids. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., 
White, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., 
tanburg, 8S. C., J. Canty Alexander, 
ucts Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.). Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga., C. G, Stover, Megr.: Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 South- 
eastern Blde., Greensboro, me AG R. Joyner, Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., ‘Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CUTLER, ROGER W.,, 141 Milk St., Boston. Mass. Sou. Office, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville. S. C. Sou. Tape Agent: Byrd Miller. 
Woodside Bldg.. Greenville, S. C. Roll Agents: Dixie Roller Shop. 
Rockingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Burlington, N. 
C.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.: Morrow Roller Shop, :Albe- 
marle. N. C.: Greenville Roll & Leather Co., Greenville, S. ¢. 
Take Up Roll Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, Box 752. Atlanta, Ga. 


Sou. Agt., 


17 Battery Place, New 
Greenville, S. C.: John R. 
Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn Prod- 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St... Wor- 
cester, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bldg... 
W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336: Dallas, Tex... 0. T. Daniels. care 
Textile Supply Co.; Philadelphia, Pa., 794 Drexel Bldg, J 


A 
Fitzsimmons: New York, N. Y., 200 Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


Supply, Inc. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, 8S. C.; 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.; John H. O'Neill, P. 
o_o Ga. H. Reid Lockman, P, OU. Box 616, Spartanburg, 


Taunton, 


Wil- 
Cole, P. 
Meighan, 1449 St. 
Jobbers: Greenville Textile 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, Ohio. Sou. 
liam L. Morgan, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, a od 

©. Box 846, Greenville, S. Thomas W., 
Charles Place, Atlanta, Ga. Sou. 
Supply Co.,-Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.; Textile Mill 
Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. €.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N:. ©). Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial 
, LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DETERGENT PRODUCTS CO., 494 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, 
3a. Offices at: Columbia, S. C., Raleigh, N. C., Texarkana, Ark., 
Columbus, Ga. 


DIEHL MFG. CO., Blizabethport, N. J. 
Thorpe & Co., 267 Fifth Ave., New 
Charlotte, N. C., 916 Ideal Way, 
Ga., 172 Trinity Ave., S. W., S. G. 
Santa Fe Bidg., Olin Duff. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., 
Charlotte, N. C., 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. 
Warehouses, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, 
Ga., 242 Forsyth St., S. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4@ CO., Inc., E. L., 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., 
John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mer.; D. C. Newman, 
Mer.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst: Sou. Sales Mer.; E. P. Davidson, 
Asst. Mer. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 S. Church St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable, J. P. Franklin, 
J. F. Gardner, a E. Green, M. D. Haney, W. R. Ivey, S. A. Pet- 
tus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira, C harlotte Office; J. T. McGregor, 
Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Standard Bldg., Greensboro, 
N. C.; John L. Dabbs. Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident Blidg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson, Greenville, 


Reps., 


Textile Dept., P. N. 
York City. Sou. Offices: 
James H. Lewis; Atlanta, 
Boyd; Dallas, Tex., 2nd Unit 


Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8. C., 


Sou. Offices and 


Organic Chemi- 
Wilmingten, Del. 


Ss. C.: W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., W. A. Howard, Colum- 
bus, Ga.;: J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, Newnan, 
Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. l., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept. Main Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 
414 S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mer. Reps., J. L. 
Moore, Technical Man, Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman, 414 S. Church 
St.: N. P. Arnold, 1254 E. Lake Road, Atlanta, Ga., Technical 
Service Man: R. C. Cochrane, 356 Pine Tree Drive, Atlanta, Ga., 
Salesman: W. F. Murphy, 1106 19th Ave., Nashville, Tenn., 
Ceramic Salesman. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 


118% W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. George Field, Mer.; Clif- 
ton E. Watson, Mer. Sou. Sales. Wm. S. Taylor, Supt. Charlotte 
Plant, Box 2036, Tel. 3-7503. Arthur M. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., 
Aet., P. O. Box 1982, Phone Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; Henry E. 
Littlejohn, Piedmont Reed & Sales Co., Agt., P. O. Box 887, 


Phone 5440, Greenville, S. C.; W. A. Braley , Southwest Supply 
Co., Agt., P. O. Box 236, Phone 170, Itasca, Tex. 


ENGINEERING CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., 
N. C., S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. District Ware- 
house, 248 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge, Ga. 
and Ala. Rep:; Stanley D. Berg, 321 N. Caswell Road, Charlotte, 
N. C., Carolinas Rep. : 


Charlotte, 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO.. 3908-18 Frankford Ave., 
phia, Pa. Sou. Reps., John E. Fox, 
nooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou, 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Southern Franlin Process Co., Greenville, 8. C.; 
Process Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Reps., J. W. Lassiter, F. W. eagan, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, 
J. B. Borden, Grace F an Bidg., Richmond, Va.: D 
H. R. Wige, Wainwright Blac. Norfolk, Va OW. A. Sounts, Law 
and Commerce Blideg.. Rluefield. a.: H. C. Moshell, People’ 
Bank Blde., Charleston, S. C.; P. Black, Greenville, S. 
G. Thompson, Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP.. 435 Hudson St., 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., 


Philadel- 
First National Bank Bldg... 
Aycock, 911. Provident Bldg., Chatta- 


Offices, 1314 


Plants, 
Central Franklin 


New York 
Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 


Schenectady, N. 


Y. Sou. Sales 


Mass. Sou. Rep., : 


Asst. Sou. Sales 
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Offices, Atlanta, Ga., E. H. Ginn, Com'l. V. P., 187 Spring St., 
N.W.; Birmingham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer., 600 N. 18th St.; 
Charlotte, N. C., E. P. Coles, Mgr., 200 S. Tryon St.; Baie 


nooga, Tenn., M. O. McKinney, Mer., 832 Georgia Ave.: Tlas 
Tex., B. ‘Clayton, Dist. Mer., i801 N. Lamar El Paso, 
Tex.. E. C. Wise. Mer., 109 N. Oregon St.: Fort Worth. Tex.. A. 


408 W. 7th St.; Houston, Tex., E. M. Wise, M 
Jacksonville, Fla., F. H. Worthington, Mer 


1312 Live Oak St.; ‘ia 
602 S. 


237 W. Forsyth St.: Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Bb 

Gay St.; Memphis, Tenn., G. O. Macfarlane, Mer., N. Third 
3t.: Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale. Mer., 234 Third Ave.. N.;: 
New Orleans, La., H. H. Blakeslee, Mer., 837 Gravier St.:: Okla - 


F. B. Hathaway, Mer., 119 N. Robinson St.; 


homa City, Okla., 
Tulsa, Okla., 


San Antonio,. Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mer., 201 Villita St.; 
E. F. Patterson, Mer., 409 S. Boston St. 


GEORGE MACHINE WORKS, W. J., Spartanburg, S. C. 
GREENVILLE BELTING CO., 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE.- 
coO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.: T .C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
S. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte.. N, C.: G. .?. King. Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
Tore, Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. [. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank BDldg., 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bldg... Charlotte, N. 
C., Elmer J. McVey, Mer.: Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service re presentatives. 


HOLLISTER, E. W., Box 721, Spartanburg. 8. C. Distributor 
in N. C. and S. C. for The Merrow Machine Co. and American 


ireenville, S. C. 


Safety Table Co. Merrow parts and supp’ies stocked at Spar- 
tanbureg. 

HOUGHTON &@ CO.; E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., W. H. Brinkley, Sou. Sales Mer., 1301 W. Morehead St., 


Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., C. L. Elgert, 7 St. Paul St., Balti- 
more, Md.; T. E. Hansen, 414 N. St., Va.; 

P. Schwoy er, 507 N. Main St., High 
1301 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C.: L. L. P. 

°63. Griffin. Ga.: J. J. Reilly, 1830 Peachtree, Apt. No. 17, At- 
lanta. Ga.: H. J. Reid, 308 Hillcrest Ave.; Decatur, Ga.; V. C. 
Shadden. 1821 Auburndale Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. W. 
Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto, Houston, Tex.; G. J. Reese, 527 S. 
Front St.. New Orleans, La.; W. A. Isenberg, Lub. Engineer, 
1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P .O. Box 2084, Phone 
3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Sou. 
Agent; S. W. Rep., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., Mail Route 5, 
Dallas, Tex.: J. Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Carl M. Moore, 833 York St., Gastonia, N. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E.’H., 
ecutive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales 
Mer., S. B. Henderson, P. ©. Box 133, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Service 
Mer., Dan B. Griffin, P. O. Box 544, Charlotte, N. OC. - Bou. 
Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp.. Box 544, Charlotte, 
N. €¢. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N .C.; Charlotte Sup- 
ly Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 
v C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, S. C.: Montgomery & Orawford, Inc., Spartanburg, 
S§ C.: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., 634 W. tith St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Frank W. Johnson and Stephen J. Hawes. 


JORDAN MFG. CO., Monticello, Ga 


KEEVER STARCH co., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bldg., Greenville, C.: Claude B. ler, Sou. Mer. Sou. 
Warehouses: Gree nville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: 
J. C. Attaway, Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. Castile, 924 Monticello 
Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace, Homewood, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


Danielson. Conn. Sou. Ex- 


KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO.,, & 
Kempton, Mer. 
LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Iné., 2607 E. Tioga St.. Philadel- 


phia, Pa. Sou. Reps., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Char- 
lotte, N. C., and W. R. Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, 8. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH €E., 500 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C., 
New England Office, Buffington Bldeg., Fall River, Mass. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. 
W. Tfollister. P. O. Box 721. Spartanburg, S. R. B. More- 
land. P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. : 


MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD, Inc., 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., Inc., C. Gen. 
Mer., Paul C. Thomas. Sou. Reps., Jos. Carter, E. H. Thom- 
as. Mer. Chemical Div., T. J. Boyd. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Gen. Office, 40 
Rec tor St:, New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer., 201 W. 
Charlotte, N. C.: Kenneth Mackenzie. Asst. Mer., 201 
Charlotte. N. Cc. Salesmen, D. S. Morse, W. L. 
Rarker. R. B. Murdoch. Harry L. Shinn. A. R. Okerstrom, 201 
W. First St... Charlotte, N. C.: J. H. Shuford. Jefferson-Standard 
Bldge.. Greensboro. N. C.: J. A. Parker. Jefferson-Standard Bldg.., 
Greensboro. H. A. Rodgers, 1006 James Bide... Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.: C. A. Spratt, 1006 James Bldg., Chattanooga. 
American Savings Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: 
Columbus, Ga.: Frank L 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


Tenr. , s. I. White. 
Jackson, B-3 Dimon Court Apt., 


W. aH. 
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Feag., 3300 St. Charles Ave., Apt. 4, New Orleans, La.; E. L. 
Pemberton, sz4 Dick St., Fayetteville, N. C. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., Main Office, 111 Broadway, New York. 
Branches: 669 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati, O.; Widener Blidg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.); (Atlantic 
Branch), Georgia Lead Div., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouses: Savan- 
nah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co., Bay St. Extension and 
Canal St., Savannah, Ga.; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Pier 1, 
S. E. Corner Light and Pratt Sts., Baltimore, Md.; F. V. Gunn 
& Co., 1422 E. Cary St., Richmond, Va. Sou. ‘Sales. Reps., A. K. 
Brown, 1670 Cornell Road, N. E., Atlanta, Ga.; J. K. Campbell 
Corner racwevere Pike and Oak Park Drive, Fountain City, 
Tenn.; Angus P. Gunn, 4011 Mt. Vernon St., Richmond, Va.; R 
S. Hayes, 2305 Fourth Ave., Richmond. Va.; 'C. Wallace Jackso 
1709 Fort Brage Road, Fayetteville, B, Longhurst, 3 
S. Union St., Concord, N. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Harrison, N. J. Sou. 
Piant and Office, Cedartown, Ga. Sou. Sales Mer., G. H. Small, 


2785 Atwood Road, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., R. B. Mac- 
Intyre, Box Franklinton, Ss. Rion, Henrietta Apts., 
Athens, Ga.; F.. J. C hadwick, 3809 12th Court, So., Birmingham, 


Ala. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. Il. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., L.. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
tteps., Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.: H. Askew, Box 272, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Wm. S. Johnstone, P. O. Box 993, Gastonia, N. C. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn. Sou. Reps., 
Harry G. Gurske, 1319 Kings Drive, Charlotte, N. C., Phone 5605; 
Mark Goedecke, Mer. New Departure, 1624 Hunting Place Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Phone Davenport 2500. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou, Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, 8S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls 
I... Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY, New ggg Mass, Sou. Rep., 
P..O. Box 841, Greenville, S. 


John P. Batson, 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, 
213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, 

OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Lynchburg, Va. Factories at 
Lynchburg, Va., and Charlotte, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO.,, Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road, West, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Chiff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St.. 
Rep., W. A. Pardue, Anderson, S. C. Sou. 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C. 


Chicago, lL. Sou. 
Warehouse, Textile 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


and Char- 


PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., 
City; Cedar Rapids, lowa; P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer., Atlanta, 
Ga.; W. J. Kirby, L. 8. Poer, Memphis, Tenn.: J. H. Almand 
Atlanta Office; C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.; G. L. Morrison 
Spartanbure, 8S. C.; . Nelson, Charlotte, N. 
Brown, Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


New York 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., 


_H. G. Mayer, 414 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Health and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. South- 
eastern Div. Office, 315 Commercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 


PURE OIL CO., THE, Industrial Sales Dept., Southeastern 
+ gaa Office, 140 Spring St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., O. T. Clark, 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps., L. H. Schwoebel, 513 N. Spring St., Winston-Salem, 
Nt a Ww. Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.; A. S. Jay, 
P, O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer., 88 For- 
syth St., S. W., Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROHM & HAAS CO,, 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 1109 Independence Bldg.., te, N. C., Phone 
2-3291. Dist. Mer., P. H. Del Plaine, Charlotte, nw. CG: Reps., Ww. 
A. Wardell, Charlotte, N. C.; AA. K, Haynes, 1666 Emory Road, 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6482. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. 
Greenville, S. C., Jack Roy, 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle. 
Sou. Agent; Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, 
Selling Agents; Greenville, S. C., H. P. “Vorth, Selling Agent. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.; Alexander W. Anderson, 10 Mil- 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. I. 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY 4@ CO., 748 Rice St., N. W.., 


SLAYSMAN CO., THE, 813 E. Pratt St., 


Sou. Office, Box 1045, 
Representative. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Baltimore, Md. 


| 

| 

| 
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SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg.. Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 


Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro. N. C.; New South 


Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
i7th St., oe Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mer.. 
Sou. Reps., Earl H. Walker, 203 S. Union St., Coneord, N. C.; 
H. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte. 
Lowes, 3704 Starmount Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; _M,z W. Fletch- 
er, 1 Pritchard Way, N.E., Atlanta, Ga 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. 4th 
t., Charlotte, N. C. A, Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Il. 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga 
Mer., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mer.. 


Sou. 
812 Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 


Sou. Offices, 
, Wm. H. Randolph, Jr.. 


tanbureg. S. C.: Geo. A, Dean. Reps.. W. T. O'Steen. Greenville, 
F. Taylor, Jr., Monroe, N. C.; H. A. Mitchell, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga. Tenn. 


Sales and Executive Offices. 
Sou. Reps., W. S. Lawson. 
Chattanooga. Tenn 
Thatcher Co., 
Greensboro, N. 


Lafayette Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
care Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., 
Rickman, care Standard-Coosa- 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; N. P. Murphy, Guilford Bldg., 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. 
Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Rank BRide.. Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. Greenville Office and 
Plant, Greenville, S. C.: J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. Vice-Pres. 
and Mer. of Southern Divisions: Davis lL. Batson: Sam Zimmer- 
man, Jr.: Henry Goodwin. Atlanta Office and Plant, Box 1496. 
Atlanta, Ga., H. Ratford Gaffney, Barney Cole, Vernon A. Graff. 
Spinning and Twister Rine Division, Ralph Ragan. Southern 


Shuttles, Inc., Greenville, S. C. (subsidiary), Louis P. Batson. 
Pres. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave.., 


New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 


Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall River, 
Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894. GreenviHe, 
S.c.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. ie Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Nor- 
_ folk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Ware- 
houses In all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers: 
gart, Norfolk, Va.: D. lL. Keys, Richmond. Va.: W. 
Reanoke, Va.: G. W. Wood, Goldsboro. N. C.: Ww. 
Greensboro, N. C.: L. Marlow. Charlotte, N. 
ard, Greenville, S. C.; W. N. Dulaney. Chester. Ss. 
Mitchum. Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. Ketser, Jr.. Atlanta, Ga.: . 
Myers. Birmingham, Ala.;: W. H. Mandy, Birmingham. Ala.: P. 
H. Baker, textile engineer, New York, N. Y: 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 8S. C. E. J. 
Paddy, 


Sec. and Treas. 

TRUITT BROS., Greensboro, N. C. 

U S§ BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Son. Plants. 
Greenville. S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps., FE. Rowell 
Holt. 208 Johnston Bidge., Charlotte, N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 
R16. Greenville, S. C.: D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.: A. D. 
Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 

U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St.. Providence. R. 1. 
Sou. Reps,, William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. 0. Box 


792. Greenville. S. C.; 


Oliver BR. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, 
Ga.: Torrence L. 


Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO.. Providence, R. I. Sou.’ Offices. 
819 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. Reps., R. M. Mauldin and 


a E. Wynne; 1008 Norris Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Rep., J. W. Strib- 
neg. 


VEEDER-ROOT, 
W. Washineton St., 
Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO.. Providence, R. I.. with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. 0. Box 842. 
Gastonia. N. Cc. Also stock | pee in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave.., . E., Atlanta, Ga 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bide. Charlotte, N. C.; Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. 
Factory at Rock Hill. S. C. Sou 
Hurlington N.. 


Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 
Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 


Warwick. R. T.. Sou. 
Reps.: M. M. MeCann. 
Papini, 806 Mills Ave 


Branch 
fox. 
Greenville, 


C.; W. H. Searcy, TI, Box 123, Griffin, Ga. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bldg... Chariotte, N. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 
Mers.: 1317 Healey Bldg., Atisnts. Ga. Sou. Reps., P. Thom- 


as. Charlotte Office: 


D. Wingo and Bentley, Atlanta Of- 
ce. 
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WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, 3 Vannoy St., Greenville, 
2824. 


WINDLE &@ CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 
WOLF, JACQUES €& CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 


Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, .N. C.; G . Searell, 
Box 102, Lenoir City, Tenn. 


Mass. 
S. C., Phone 


Visiting the Mills 


(Continued from Page 65) 
UNION, S. C. 
Monarch Mills—Monarch and Ottaray Plants 


Business is good at these mills and people are happy 
and friendly. T. M. McNeill has been superintendent 
here for many years—conclusive evidence of his efficiency. 

At Monarch Plant, L. R. Champion is still overseer 
of carding and has a nice, clean, orderly department. Mr. 
Champion, has many friends in the Carolinas. 


W. T. Morton is the genial and competent overseer of 
spinning; T. W. Harrill, second hand, is a wide-awake 


young man who will make good. 

Mr. Williams, for a long time overseer of weaving, has 
retired to his farm and is enjoying his “freedom.” C. T. 
Gay, now overseer of weaving, was formerly of Pacolet, | 
believe. | 

E. P. McWhorter, for a long time master mechanic, has 
resigned, and R. F, Haynes, a very likable gentleman, is 
now on the job at both mills. 

At the Ottaray Plant, Ansel McNeill, son of Superin- 
tendent T. M. McNeill, is overseer carding and spinning 
and John Mack is the splendid and genial overseer of 
weaving, 

J. M. Bates is overseer cloth room for both mills, and 
‘Aunt Becky” sincerely thanks him for his courteous es- 
cort over the big Monarch Mill. 

These mills have a delightfully located Community 
House, nice’ churches and good schools, convenient to 
everyone. In fact, these are nice mill villages, with neat 
homes, fertile gardens and pretty flower yards, and Union 


_is a splendid town in which to live and work. 


CLINTON, S. C. 
Clinton and Lydia Cotton Mills 


Had a very pleasant trip to Clinton and Lydia Mills 
recently, where I was fortunate to catch Superintendent 
E. A. Hill in conference with Lydia overseers. They were 
in Mr. Hill’s office in the basement, so I planked myself. 
on the steps which they had to mount and caught them 
coming up. 

J. H. Vanhollen, our loyal friend, is still overseer of 
carding, and genial J. R. Cobb is still spinner; S. B. Neal 
is weaver and C. L. Hurston in cloth room; R. L. Ham- 
mond, master mechanic, and “they say” a mighty good 


one. 
At Clinton Mill, T. F. Weir is carder; M. Sanders, 
spinner; W. R. Thomas, slasher foreman foreman; A. H. 


Hughes, weaver; S. E. Snellgroce, cloth room; J. J. West, 
superintendent power plant and shop (could not find 
him). 

These mill villages have nice homes on good sized lots 
and are very attractive. 


| 


is the Mill and 
Factory Closet 


Designed for the hard and 
continuous wear of mill, 


mill village and factory use, 


their economy in water re- 
quirements and freedom 
from upkeep cost make 
VOGEL No. 5 Closets the 
right closets for every installation, large or small. 
Simple in construction, long in life, they have 
proved their worth in thousands of mills and mill 
villages and factories everywhere. 


Can be made semi-frost-proof by use of No. 1 valve. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington Delaware 


MEETING PLACE FOR 
MEN 


In New York 


To outstanding members of 
the textile industry, the Van- 
derbilt is home during their 
stay in New York. You, too, 
will enjoy this internationally famous hotel 
. . » because of its location, which combines 
the distinction of a Park Avenue address with 
the convenience of being adjacent to New 
York's textile center ...and because 
of its luxurious accommodations and deli- 
cious food, which are so moderate in price. 


Single rooms with bath, $3:50 to $5 

Double rooms with bath, $5 to $7 

Spacious 2-room suites, from $10 
OSCAR F. BANSE, Manager 


The 
VANDERBILT 
HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE AT 34th STREET e NEW YORK 


it all depends on 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Keeping American industry at peak efficiency means 
keeping America safe. Even a seemingly insignificant 
item like. rings can be important. For with our Eadie 
lubricated styles mills are stepping up production 25%, 
50%, and even more on twisting cotton, rayon, silk and 
worsted, as well as on spinning wool. Even with conven- 
tional type rings for spinning cotton and staple rayon, 
there is usually a gain of 10% or more after replacing 
worn rings with new. Peak production is vital! Let, 
Diamond Finish rings help you do your share 100%. 


WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
Makers of. Spinning and Jwister Rings since 1873 


COORDINATE THE 
SALES APPEAL 


i ww Your PACKAGING 


Where a manufacturer has a line 
of products, coordinated packaging 
department and plays a vital part in his sales. 
ee Staff The identification that exists in 
| family units’ increases brand rec 
and coordinated ognition. 
package designs. Through coordinated packaging 
This service is the effect of advertising is carried 
yours without over from advertised to non-adver- 
obligation. ‘ 

tised items. 


Old Dominion 


Old DominionBoxCo.,Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


Martinsville, Va. : Charlotte, N. C. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Burlington, N. C. 
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Mr. WORRY-WART doesn’t 
~ live here any more! 


"4 


Yeah, Man, No Ends Down Jitters for Me 
with Dayco Roll Coverings on the Job 


Take the Grief out of-Winter Shut-Downs 


Many a Mr. Worry- Wart in textile mills 
throughout the nation has learned 
that Dayco Tempered Roll Coverings 
take the grief out of winter week-end 
shut-downs. Daycos eliminate ends 
down jitters—reduce “down” time and 
assure instantaneous start-up and top 
quality production after week-end 


layoffs. Large and small textile mills 
know that they can do more and spend 
less with Dayco Tempered Roll Cover- 
ings—the one standard of year-round 
efficiency by which all others must be 
judged. So remember, only Dayco 
Tempered Roll Coverings have been 
proved under the rigorous service con- 


ditions of the nation’s leading textile 
mills to serve longer—give greater 
finished yarn production—assure 
high standard uniform yarn and 
cost-less-per-month-of-use. Stop 
worrying—start grinning—go Dayco 
every day, every year. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION, Dayton, Ohio 


The Originators and Pioneers of 
Dayco Tempered Roll Coverings 


GREENVILLE SALES OFFICE 
Woodside Building . . . Greenville, S. C. 


HERE'S WHY DAYCO TEMPERED 
ROLL COVERINGS ARE THE 
No.1 CHOICE OF AMERICA’S 
TOP-FLIGHT TEXTILE MILLS 


1. Improved drafting. 


4. Lower net roll costs. 

5. Long service life. | 

6. Easy to apply. 

7. Proper cushioning. 

8. Unaffected by hard ends. 
9. Static free. 
10. Oil resisting. 


12. Produce more uniform yarn, 


2. No grooving—less ends down. 
3. Not affected by temperature changes. 


11. One piece tubular construction. 


Thorobred TEXTILE PRODUCTS 


ID) COVERINGS-LOOM SUPPLIES 


MADE BY THE WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF V-BELTS 
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